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ADVERTISEMENTS 





*,* The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any articles or letters 
submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of 
rejection, 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Sl 
.. T is said that the Government mean to proceed with the 
asus tule Bill more rapidly than was at first expected. 


No doubt they feel that *‘ something must be done,” since the 
condition of Ireland is what it is, and the rapid passage of the 
Home Rule Bill would enable them to say that something zeas 
being done. Yet no Bill is a fair alternative to keeping order 
and punishing crime. We have written fully on the whole 
ti t elsewhere, but we may repeat here that, though it cannot 
be pretended that the Bill has many friends in Ireland, it is 
ievertheless a Bill which could be made the basis of conciliation 
a contentment if only it were accepted and worked in the 
The sequel obviously depends more upon the Sinn 
They have it within thei 
natural mistrust of Ulster 


right way. 
Feiners than upon anybody else. 
power to remove the deep and 
Unionists. 


If we were Sinn Feiners and wanted to remove all justification 
for what they so much dislike, the so-called “‘ partition’ of 
Jreland, we should set to work to create confidence in Ulster. 
This could be done with great ease an infallible method. 
All the Sinn Feiners need do is to assure the Ulster Unionists 
that they will not be hectored to emerge from their own *‘ 
fastness and help to create a united Parliament of 
From the moment that such 


and by 


six 
county ” 
Ireland until they wish to do so. 
an attitude became apparent in the Sinn Feiners mistrust would 
begin to wither in Ulster and confidence would begin to take 
its place. Time, of course, would be required to complete the 
process, but the end would be certain. We confess that if we 
were Ulster Unionists our alarm would be sustained by the very 
fact that the Sinn Feiners are unwilling to take up this attitude. 

Our readers know our opinion that the position of the Unionists 
in the South and West of Ircland will actually be best safe- 
guarded by the creation of a separate Parliament in North-East 
Ulster, although we are well enough aware that a great many of 
them reject our reasoning, and are ayyalled at the possibilitics 
which the prospect of Sinn Fein ascendancy in the South and 
West holds out for them. Whatever view may be taken of the 
degree of protection provided for Unionists in the South and 
West by the creation of a Northern Parliament, it ought to be 
one of the special objects of Parliament to think out safeguards 
with anxious caro, 








We have received from the West of Ireland a letter whict 
really makes one’s blood run cold. We will quote from it :— 


“The state of the country around here (which is all I can 
personally speak about) is past the limit. There is absolutely 
no protection for anybody except what you can do for yourself. 
The police are retired to bed at 10.30 for the protection of the 
barracks. The public can go to the devil and ‘oaks after them- 
selves. Practically all the country police have been withdrawn 
and barracks closed, and consi quently things go on now that 
couldn't occur previously. After 10.30 in the town every 
footpad and every evildoer can have it all their own way. 
Nobody who can possibly help it is out after dark, and all 
order and authority have completely vanished. I cannot 
see what the end of it is likely to be, but at present I am daily 
and nighily expecting to be raided, without the smallest hope 
of any assistance from the authorities. I can do very little 
when it occurs, especially against the very perfect arrangements 
that the attackers always make. I used to think 1 would 
put up a fight; now J have rather changed my views, as it 
seems absolutely hopeless, and would probably oni lead to 
the extermination of one's family and dependants. It is 
perfectly exasperating to think of the way we are being cast 
to the dogs by the authorities, and there seems no way 
getting any protection for either life or property.” 


ot 


The persistence of terrible crimes in Ireland makes one glad 
to observe any glimmering sign of the growth of reason, and 
in this connexion we must notice a statement published in 
American newspapers by Cardinal Logue, the 
Primate of All Ireland. According to a message from New 
York published in the Daily Mail of Friday week, 
Logue disavows the Sinn Fein movement and declares in favour 
of Dominion Home Rule “ within the British Empire.” Unfor- 
tunately Cardinal Logue refuses, or is unable, to see that the 
cultivation of goodwill in Ireland is much more important than 
the particular form of Home sill which is offered as the 
beginning of better things. He denounces the new Home Rule 
Bill, calls it a “‘ patchwork quilt,’ and says that it was introduced 
‘for Sir Edward Carson's benefit.” He also argues that it 
‘will give the Catholics no show, whereas in the South and 
South-West of Ireland the Protestant merchants are aniong the 
most prosperous,” 


toman Catholic 


Cardinal 


2ule 


Another Irish correspondent has sent us some 
an appeal was made to him to buy certificates of the Loan 
issued by the * Government of the Irish Republic.” The printed 
heading of the letter is in Erse. The writer of the appeal opens 
with the words ‘* A Chara,” but instantly relapses into English, 
in which the whole of the letter is written until he signs himsel/ 
at the end “ Mise, Je meas mor.” The Loan is for £250,000. 
It is to bear interest at 5 per and will be redcem- 
able “ within twenty years of the international recognition of the 
Irish Republic.” ** The programme of the Dail [the Republican 
Parliament in Dublin], says the writer, ‘is so comprehensive 
that sums sufficient for the utmost needs ef a political party 
would fall entirely short for the purposes to which Dail Eireann 
means to apply itself.’ We can quite believe it, and only 
wonder what the Irish farmer thinks of this appeal. 


papers in which 


cent., 


3y the way, we would suggest an emendation in the maxims 
printed upon one of the propagandist circulars which accompany 
the aprea!. In one and ~ same circular it is announced that 
bonds can be had at £1, £10, £20, £50, and £100, and near 
by it is pointed out that ‘hie should subscribe ‘* because 
Jreland realizes that the weapon forged by Sinn Fein will break 
Ireland’s bonds.” and the editing 
should be attended to at once. Another maxim says: “ Think 
of the amount you were going to subscribe and double it.” 
We can only add, in the words of the old mathematical puzzle, 
which seem to have been rum head of the Sinn Fein 
‘Take away the number you first thought of.” 


This is surely maladroit, 


ing in the 


author : 

The chief victim of the Sinn Fein campaign of murde: 
and outrage this week was Mr. Frank Shawe Taylor, a well- 
known Galway landowner and a kinsman of the late Captain 
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Shawe Taylor, who inspired Mr. Wyndham’s Land Act. Mr. 
Shawe Taylor was waylaid on Wednesday morning near Athenry 
and shot dead by a gang of Sinn Feiners. His chauffeur was 
seriously wounded. Thesame day in Dublin the mail-van taking 
official correspondence to Dublin Castle was held up in the 
strect by an armed band: and: robbed: of its contents. 





Sir Auckland Geddes has been appointed British Ambassador 
to the United States. We cannot conceal our regret at this 
appointment. Sir Auckland Geddes has of course many good 
qualities, but he is precisely the type of man who through no 
fault of his own is not suitable for the Ambassadorship at 
Washington. Experience has always shown that both in 
America and France Great Britain is best served by men who 
are as little like Frenchmen and Americans as can be. Tho 
present writer once heard it said that Frenchmen “ do not like 
Englishmen to talk French too well,” and though the remark 
was a humorous overstatement, it had a certain truth and 
wisdom. In France the most efficient British Ambassadors 
—efficiont largely because popularity aided them—have been 
men who were characteristically Englishmen, even old-fashioned 
Englishmen, men with, as it were, the proverbial marks of 
Englishmen. The present Ambassador in Paris, Lord Derby, 
is a case in point. 


It is exactly the same story in America. Directly we send an 
Ambassador to Washington whose standards, owing to his train- 
ing and his career, are not markedly dissimilar from American 
standards we invite comparisons and judgments which are not 
fair to the Ambassador himself. Sir Auckland Geddes has 
gained his distinction and has lived a large part of his life in 
Canada, and he married an American. Moreover, we would 
protest against the growing practice of appointing an 
Ambassador, not because impartially considered his claims are 
obviously strong, but because it happens to be convenient 
to the Government at a particular moment to find some new 
work for a Minister who is no longer wanted, or at all events is 
not urgently required, at home. Finally, we hope that the 
Government will give Sir Auckland Geddes a salary which is 
adequate to the social duties he will have to discharge, and 
to the specially increased cost of living which is due to the 
unfavourable American exchange. The British Ambassador at 
Washington should receive a salary which will make it always 
possible in future for the best man to be chosen even though 
he may be without private means. 


The Allies decided last Saturday to submit to Germany 
forty-six typical cases of foul crime committed by Germans 
during the war, at the expense of seven different nations. Ger- 
many will be asked to send the criminals for trial before her 
Courts. Germany’s good faith will be judged by the conduct 
of the trials and the nature of the punishment awarded. We have 
no great belief in the impartiality of German Courts, whose 
Judges have been drilled in that subservionce to the Executive 
which British Courts lost after 1688. But there is no harm in 
giving the German Courts a chance of showing their belief in 
abstract justice. 


Encouraged by Mr. Lloyd George’s surrender to the Turco- 
philes, the Turks have lost no time in proceeding with the 
extermination of the Armenian remnant in Cilicia. A weak 
French garrison was forced to evacuate Marash on February 10th, 
and the Armenian inhabitants were then massacred in the 
usual way. Mustapha Kemal, who directs the operation, is 
officially called an “* insurgent leader,” but he is in fact the leader 
of the Young Turk Party, which controls the present Turkish 
Ministry. He argues, no doubt, that if the Turks, after massa- 
cring a million Armenians during the war, have been rewarded 
with Constantinople, they have only to massacre the rest of 
the Christians in order to recover Smyrna, and perhaps Aleppo 
and Baghdad, from the indulgent Allies. 





The French railway strike, which began on Wednesday week 
and ended on 


railway strike in this country last autumn. It was deliberately 


provoked by a revolutionary clique, who found a pretext in the 
temporary suspension of a workman for deliberately absenting 
himself from work without leave in order to attend a Socialist 
mecting. The Paris-Marseilles line was thrown idle, thus hamper- 
ing the success of the Lyons Fair, which annoys the German 
allies of the agitators. Then the State railwaymen ceased work. 
Last Saturday the Railway Union ordered a general strike, 


Monday, was an even greater failure than the | 











However, the strike order was not obeyed. Most of the railway- 
men agreed with their fellow-citizens in disapproving of such an 
unpatriotic and ruinous policy. M. Millerand acted with firmnoss 
and moderation. He called to the Colours those strikers who 
were liable; he arrested five of the more violent agitators 
in Paris. At the same time he negotiated with the moderate 
leaders of the Union, whose hands had been forced by the revo. 
lutionaries. By Monday the strike had collapsed under th, 
weight of its unpopularity. The terms of settloment concoded 
nothing that had not already been promised to the railwaymen 
except an inquiry into the future management of the railways 
with the co-operation of the General Confederation of Labour, 
which corresponds roughly to our Trade Union Parliamentary 
Committee. : 


The French strike has reinforced the familiar truth that 
“direct action” must fail against a Government fairly repre- 
senting the majority. The strike leaders set themselves to over. 
awe M. Millerand and the French people by stopping their trade 
and cutting off the food supplies of the towns. M. Millerand 
and the nation declined to be overawed, seeing clearly that, 
if the plot succeeded, political. power would have passed from a 
democratic Parliament to a gang of Communists in some back. 
street.in Paris. Using the forces of the established Government 
with vigour and discretion, M. Millerand made the railwaymen 
see that they were in fact a minority, and that they must redress 
their grievances by peaceful negotiation and not by violence. 





The agitators who advocate “ direct action ”’ in order to over. 
throw the existing order of society and to nationalize everything 
under the control of a small minority do not tell their dupea 
that the inevitable result would be serfdom. But this end hag 
already been reached in Russia. “‘ Comrade ” Trotsky announced 
last month that “ most rigorous State pressure will be brought 
to bear on the workmen. Compulsory labour is an indispensable 
measure. Free labour can exist only in a capitalistic State.” 
No strikes are permitted in Red Russia. Workmen have to do 
what they are told, on pain of imprisonment or death. Their 
hours of labour and their pay ave fixed for them. The Trade 
Unions are held responsible for the faults of their members, 
but have no control over the conditions of work. We observe 
that the Daily Herald tries to explain away these indubitable 
facts by saying that the Bolshevik rule is a “ Trade Union 
Government.” Even if that were true, as it is not, we cannot 
see how the political complexion of a Government would make 
slavery any more attractive to the slave. 


The Bolsheviks announced this week that the Russian Co-oper- 
ative Union had decided to send five delegates abroad “to 
establish an exchange of goods between Russia and Western 
countries.” The delegates named were Krassin, Litvinoff, 
and three others. Krassin is known to be a German agent, 
and Litvinoff is also a notorious Bolshevik, whose suspicious 
conduct in London led to his deportation. As we expected from 
the outset, the Russian Co-operative Societies have not been 
permitted to choose their own commercial representatives, but 
have been compelled to accept five of the principal Terrorists. 
If the Allies hoped that non-political merchants would be sent, 
they are now disillusioned. They must now face the question 
whether a man like Litvinoff is to be allowed to establish himself 
here, with a staff of agitators and plenty of money, nominally for 
commercial purposes. Of course a Bolshevik trading agency 
would not be entitled to the diplomatic privileges of an Embassy, 
and if it were found to be distributing money, seditious pamph- 
lets, and bombs among the criminal classes, as the ‘‘ Red” 
Ambassador did in Berlin, it could be suppressed forthwith. 








The T'imes of Wednesday publishes a letter signed by Sir 
H. Rider Haggard, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Lord Sydenham, 
and others announcing the formation of a “ Liberty League.” 
The object of this League is to “combat the advance of Bol- 
shevism in the United Kingdom and throughout the Empire.” 
Bolshevism is used in the wide sense of the word to cover every 
attempt to deprive the individual of his freedom as a member 
of a constitutionally democratic country. The League will 
try to expose and fight every effort to set up the tyranny of 
& minority over a majcvity. We wish it every kind of success 
and the full membership it desires. On Thursday the Times also 
published a letter from Mr. Edward Price Bell, the well-known 
American correspondent, who points out the obvious corre- 


| spondence between the Liberty League and the American 


Legion, about which sumething has been said in the Speciaior. 
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Mr. Bell adds that a British Legion on the exact lines of the 
American Legion has already been started by Sir Edward 
Woodward. We agree with Mr. Bell’s suggestion that it would 
be well if the Liberty League and the British Legion were com- 
bined, and we further agree that the ultimate aim of the Liberty 
League or the British Legion, or whatever it may be called, 
should be to link up with the American Legion for the perpetual 
safeguarding of Anglo-American peace against its enemies. 
The time has come for it to be understood that though all good 
English-speaking democrats can never repudiate the authority 
of a majority which has become a majority by means of lawful 
persuasion, they will never cease to fight against the attempted 
tvrannies of minorities, against schemes to set aside the results 
of the ballot-boxes, and to overcome by means of crime dis- 
guised as politics. pose aes 

When the last Reform Act gave votes to women but imposed an 
age-limit of thirty, it made a compromise which was obviously 
illogical and unlikely to endure. No one was surprised, therefore, 
when the House of Commons on Friday week gave a second 
reading to a Labour Member’s Bill which would give an equal 
franchise to women and men, Dr. Addison, speaking for the 
Government, admitted that no good reason could be assigned for 
denying the vote to a woman of twenty-one while granting it to 
a woman of thirty. The proposal of the Bill to assimilate the 
local government and the Parliamentary franchises stands on a 
different footing. We see no reason for the abolition of the 
principle that the ratepayers should control through their elected 
representatives the expenditure of the rates, especially in these 
days of spendthrift Labour Councils. The further proposal to 
abolish the business qualification for a Parliamentary vote is in 
direct violation of the compromise arranged two years ago. 
But the enfranchisement of the younger women, five millions in 
number, will evidently cause no serious controversy. Nor will 
the Labour Party benefit, as it hopes, from this final extension of 
the franchise. The recent by-elections have shown that the 
women electors aic not so easily gulled as the Labour Party 


thinks. 


The House of Commons on Wednesday showed for once a 
genuine desire to promote economy. The Government asked 
for nominal votes authorizing them to buy land and build new 
in Manchester and eclsewhero at a cost far exceeding a 
It was pointed out that the Government ought to be 


offices 
million. 
the last people to propose what may fairly be called ‘ luxury 
building ”” 
urgently needed, cannot be built for lack of labour, materials, 
ind money. In the end Mr. Bonar Law, after making the cus- 
threat that the Government must resign if the votes 
refused them, had to give an assurance that they would 


at such a time as this, when cottages, though most 


tomary 
we 
not start building until they had asked and obtained the consent 


of the House—a tacit admission that the House was right. 


Now that motor-spirit has become a necessary of life in every 
ivilized country, the methods of the petrol industry deserve 
close A Board of Trade Committee has reported 
this week that the world’s supply of petrol is in the hands of two 
powerful combines, the Standard Oil Company and the Royal 
Dutch Shell Group, and that the League of Nations ought to 
consider The Committee 
finds that prices for motor-fuel are mainly 
due to a demand which is tending to outstrip the world’s present 
supply, and that advantage is being taken of this tendency by 
The profits on 
production, transport, and distribution, which are controlled by 
the 
The ret 


at 2s. 104d. a gallon, including the import duty of sixpence. 


investigation. 


how they may best be controlled. 


‘the present high 


powerful financial interests to raise prices.” 
combines, appear to the Committee to bo alike excessive. 
1il price of petrol, which is now 3s. 81d., should be fixed 


The Committee anticipates the objection that the combines, 
rather than lose tenpence a gallon, may prefer to scll theit 
petrol to other countries. In the view of the Committee, the 
petrol groups have invested so much capital in their British 
stores and distributing wagons that they will not boycott us, 
provided 


that they are assured of a “fair and reasonable” 


profit. This, of course, is a tenable view, but it affords no 
guarantee that the combines will in fact submit to a decree of the 
3oard of Trade. More than half of our petrol comes from 


America, including Mexico. Only a fifth comes from within the 
Empire or from oilfields, like those of Southern Persia, which are 
Even the Anglo-Persian Gil Company, 


under British control. 


in which the British Government have a dominant interest, is 





bound by contracts with the combines till 1922 and cannot sel! 
its own product freely. 


The Committee is on safer ground in recommending the Govern- 
ment to encourage, and at the same time control, the production 
of alternatives to petrol—namely, benzol and power alcohol. 
Benzol, a by-product of coal distillation, was produced in large 
quantities during the war, but the total output did not exceed a 
fifth of the quantity of petrol imported. The future doubtless 
lies with power alcohol, but the industry has yet to be developed. 
Meanwhile petrol continues to be the chief motorduel. It 
would be as well for motor-users not to found excessive hopes on 
the policy suggested by the Committee. Any hasty attempt to 
fix prices here for what is mainly an American product might lead 
us into serious complications. Nor is it very probable that the 
American Government would care to co-operate with us in such 
an attempt to reduce their own citizens’ trading profits. 


Lord Lee announced on Thursday week that the controlled 
price for home-grown wheat, harvested next year, might be 
raised to 100s. a quarter. He pointed out that since 1918 ou 
wheat production had greatly diminished, because the controlled 
price of 76s.—which ought, he admitted, to be at least 95s 
—did not tempt the farmer to grow wheat. We had there 
fore to import more wheat from abroad at an average price 
of 114s. instead of growing it more cheaply at home. The 
Government could not relax control and give a free market to 
wheat—for that would mean a rise in the price of bread—but 
they admitted that the farmer should be guaranteed a minimum 
price, not above and not far below the cost of production, as 
the Royal Commission had proposed. Lord Lee would not 
promise a Bill to secure this guaranteed minimum forthwith 
The Government, he said, would fix the controlled price for next 
year’s British wheat at the average price paid for imported 
wheat in the year ending with August, 1921, provided that it 
did not exceed 100s. We fear that this offer will not be much 
more attractive than the present low price, considering the very 
high and ever-increasing cost of labour, machinery, fodder, and 
everything else that is neoded on the faim. 


We are not surprised to see that Mr. Adeane, speaking at 
the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society on Wednesday, 
sharply criticized the Government’s unfairness to the farmer. 
It was clearly understood that the controlled price of British 
wheat should equal the cost of production and a fair profit. 
Yet, though Lord Lee himself admitted that the price this year 
should be at least 95s., the Government manifested no inten- 
tion of raising last year’s price. One speaker told the Council 
that farmers would rather use their wheat for fodder, if they 
were permitted, than sell it below cost price, since ordinary 
fecding-stuffs were twice as expensive as British wheat at 76s 
a quarter. If the Government are sincere in their expressed 
desire to follow the Policy of the Plough, they must without delay 
guaranteo the farmer against loss and ensure him a fair profit. 


Greek has at last ceased to be a compulsory subject in Respon 
sions at Oxford. Convocation settled the old controversy on 
Tuesday by 434 votes to 359—a heavy poll which showed the 
keen interest taken in the matter by graduates. It was clear 
to the outer world that the mere retention of elementary Greek 
in the Oxford entrance examination would not seriously affect 
the teaching of Greck in schools, and that it might divert to 
other Universities many boys and girls who had not studied 
Greek. We believe in the supreme value of the classics for the 
training of the mind. The Greek ideals of truth and beauty, of 
clear and dispassionate thinking and accurate expression, need 
to be kept steadily before this troubled and confused generation. 
We are quite sure that Oxford will continue to fulfil ite mission 
as a home of classical students all the better now that it has 
ceased to insist that every undergraduate shall be able to show 
a rudimentary knowledge of Greek grammar and a Greek text. 


Our announcement of a fortnight ago that Major Keswick’s 
most generous offer of his beautiful house, Tyrrells Wood, for 
housing the V.A.D. Convalescent Home, had been accepted, was 
premature. Much to their regreé, the Red Cross authorities 
found that the accommodation offered them was on a large! 
scale than they had at first supposed. The beauty and con 
venience of the house and grounds make Tyrrells Wood an idea 
place of residence, and the only obstacle was that which we 
have stated. 


Bank rate, 6 per cent.,changed trom 5 per cent. Nov. 6, 1919. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW HOME RULE BILL. 


TEX\HE new Home Rule Bill, the full text of which is 

now before the country, is the inevitable sequel 
to the demand of the Irish majority for “ self- 
determination.” Granted that that demand should be 
honoured, we do not ourselves see how there could be 
a much better Home Rule Bill than the present one. 
Before we go further let us say, however, that it is our 
firm conviction that in this instance the fashionable 
phrase “ self-determination ” has been used for a wrong 
purpose and in a misguided sense. The marked religious 
and racial divisions in Ireland, with all their accompanying 
bitterness, jealousy, and mistrust, have hitherto made it 
impossible for Irishmen to carry on their own affairs 
amicably or effectually. The best solvent of all the 
Irish difficulties has proved to be the incorporating Union, 
because it has provided a system of government which 
has divided Irishmen as little as possible. We have 
never pretended that it was an ideal solution, for no 
solution can be ideal which leaves a great number of 
people in a perpetual state of disaffection. All we have 
ever said is that the Union rightly holds the field because 
no better solution, nor indeed any other nearly so good, 
has been invented. Under it Irishmen have been 
treated not only with impartiality and consideration 
but with generosity. We are still of that opinion. As, 
however, the British people seem to think that the demand 
of the Irish majority for self-determination must at length 
be granted, it is the duty of all those who are scrupulous 
to have every political doctrine applied with justice and 
as accurately as possible to see that self-determination, 
while professing to remove old injustices, does not create 
new ones, 

If self-determination be truly applied in Ireland, what 
must necessarily happen? Surely it is obvious that 
those parts of Ireland where the Roman Catholic and 
Nationalist (or Sinn Fein) populations are predominant, 
though they have a right to determine their own fate, 
have nol a right to determine the fate of a solid block of 
Irishmen elsewhere, considerable both in numbers and 
in wealth, who would rather die fighting than submit 
to a supreme Roman Catholic and Separatist Parliament 
in Dublin, Such a block is to be found in the Six 
Counties which form the North-East portion of Ulster. 
The chief merit of the Bill is that it applies the idea of 
self-determination with logic. In our judgment, this 
logical basis is the only one upon which a future conciliated 
Ireland can be built up. Conceivably the Southern and 
Northern Parliaments which are provided for in the Bill 
will unite in the end. If the Bill should become law, 
that unity is the consummation for which all men of 
goodwill must work and pray. No one would be more 
devoutly thankful than we should be if at last a means 
were found of uniting Ireland. But whatever happens 
we must in the meantime cling firmly to the logic of self- 
determination because it is the only way to justice. The 
people of North-East Ulster must not be bullied or 
dlenounced if they decide, as they have a perfect right to 
do, that it would not be safe for them to accept the pro- 
posals of the Bill. They are the judges of their own fate, 
and nobody can possibly assume the réle of judge on their 
behalf. We should not be using language too strong 
if we said that we have been disgusted by recent attempts 
in several English newspapers which used to be Unionist 
to ignore all the natural heart-searchings and misgivings 
of Ulstcr Protestants and Unionists, and to regard them 
as a mere piece which must somehow be fitted into the 
jig-saw puzzle of Ireland. If Irish Nationalists have 
their cravings for national self-expression, so have the 
Ulster Unionists their cravings for their own form of self- 
expression, which is to be loyal to Great Britain and as 
closely as possible attached to Great Britain. 

No fair-minded observer of the movements of thought 
in Ulster can say that the Ulster Unionists are merely 
intransigent. They do not claim for themselves a right 


to veto self-determination in other parts of Ireland. They 
know how pressing are the national aspirations of most 
A Separatist Irishman once 


Roman Catholic Irishmen. 


said to the present writer: “English people go on talking 
about the generosity of the Land Laws in Ireland, about 
the over-representation of Ireland at Westminster, and 
about the handsome Exchequer grants made to Ireland for 
things which Englishmen have to pay for by local tax- 
ation. I admit all that. But it does not touch the real 
grievance of Ireland. We want to be a ‘ nation,’ and we 
will never be satisfied till we are a nation. Till you under- 
stand that you understand nothing.” That is the kind 
of argument which is certainly not being ignored by Ulster 
Unionists now that the movement apparently has the 
support of a majority of Englishmen, including many 
who used to call themselves Unionists. Whether Sir 
Edward Carson will advise his friends to abstain from 
voting on the second reading of the Bill, or whether he 
will advise them to accept the Bill at the outset, we do 
not know. Rumours that he will do one or the other 
are certainly signs that he earnestly wishes to do what 
seems best in the circumstances for his country and for 
the whole Empire. There is no more monstrously per- 
verted legend than that which represents Sir Edward 
Carson as a wild and bigoted man, selfish and ferocious 
like the extreme Sinn Fein leaders. For our part, we 
feel absolutely assured that if Sir Edward Carson and 
his friends decide that they cannot accept the Bill, they 
will do so for sound and well-considered reasons. In 
that event we shall have to say that North-East Ulstermen 
cannot be browbeaten, even though some of our news- 
papers which have abandoned their Unionism may resort 
to such unfair pressure. What an outrage this would be! 
We can hardly believe that even those who have aban- 
doned their belief in the Union, and are content to pooh- 
pooh North-East Ulster because it is convenient to do so 
irom the point of view of party politics, can really have 
forgotten that the people of North-East Ulster did not, 
like many of their compatriots, stab us in the back during 
the war, did not turn their principal city into a shambles 
in the name of revolution, have not attempted to exter- 
minate innocent policemen as though they were vermin, and 
have not merely kept the peace within their own borders 
but have maintained a splendid patriotism and an affec- 
tionate allegiance to the United Kingdom through good 
and evil report. If ever it came to deciding on the merits 
of the case between the interests of these people and the 
interests of the Sinn Feiners, Englishmen would earn 
obloquy for all time if they decided against Ulstermen 
just because they have not committed outrages and have 
not wearied us all by their importunity. 

As regards the Bill itself, it follows the expected lines. 
It provides for the establishment of two Irish Parliaments 
—a Northern and a Southern—and a Council of Ireland. 
The object of the Council is to bring about ‘* harmonious 
action between the Parliaments and Governments of 





| Southern Ireland and Northern Ireland.” Northern 
Treland as defined inthe Bill is to consist of the six North- 
East Ulster counties. The Council of Ireland will consist 
| to begin with of delegations of 20 Members from eac' 
| of the Parliaments. The President will be appointed 
by the King. The constitution of the Council is subject 
to modification by the two Parliaments. Clause III. of 
the Bill, which is very important, enables the two Parlia- 
ments to establish a Parliament for the whole of Ireland 
in place of the Council of Ireland. If this United Parlia- 
ment should be established, it might consist of either 
one or two Houses. The Northern and Southern Parlia- 
ments are each to consist of a single Chamber called the 
House of Commons. ‘The Ministers are to be called the 
Executive Committee of Southern Ireland and Northern 
Ireland respectively. Each Parliament is to hold a 
Session at least once a year. The Southern Parliament 
will consist of 128 Members and the Northern Parliament 
of 52 Members. The electorate will be the same as the 
electorate for the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 
Elections will be conducted on the system of Proportional 
Representation, each elector having one transferable vote. 
The normal life of each Parliament is to be five years. 
Peers will not be disqualified for membership of either 
the Northern or Southern Parliament. The number of 
Members to be returned by Ireland to the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom is 42. 

As for finance, it is provided that so long as the Irish 
contribution to the Imperial Exchequer continues to be 
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18 million pounds a year, 56 per cent. of that contribution 
shall be apportioned to Southern Ireland and 44 per cent. 
to Northern Ireland. These figures, which have of course 
been carefully adjusted to correspond to the existing 
facts of taxation, will be an eye-opener to those who have 
pretended that North-East Ulster is an inconsiderable 
community which can fairly be ignored in any scheme of 
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national self-determination. If the Irish contribution 
should change from 18 million pounds a year, a Joint 
Exchequer Board is to make a new apportionment corre- 
sponding to the taxable capacities of the two areas. The 
legal clauses provide for a separate Judiciary in each are 
with a High Court of Appeal for the whole of Ireland. 
But in a few cases an appeal will lie from the Irish High 
Court of Appeal to the House of Lords. If questions 
should arise as regards the powers of the Council of Ireland, 
the doubtful points will be submitted to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. The Act is to come 
into operation on the first Tuesday in the eighth month 
after the month in which it became law. The two Par- 
liaments are to meet not later than four months after the 
Act has come into operation. The last clause of this 
new Home Rule Bill repeals the Home Rule Act of 1914. 

We hope that the House of Commons will give par- 
ticular attention to the protection of Unionist minorities 
in the South and West of Ireland. This is a matter of 
conscience and humanity which demands the most careful 
consideration. Under the sweeping generalizations of 
that popular phrase * self-determination,” small minorities 
are delivered over to the mercy of their stronger neigh- | 
bours. But it must be a primary duty to secure that a } 
generalization shall be prevented from inflicting the wrongs 
which it is notoriously capable of inflicting. 

It would be ridiculous to predict, after all that has | 
happened, that the Sinn Feiners and Nationalists will | 
behave with reason. All we can say is that if they are 
able to behave rationally they will accept this Bill, and 
will make it a starting-point for evolving the new pros- 
perous and happy Ireland of their dreams. No one wants 
to hold out against a united Ireland if unity can possibly | 
be attained. Sinn Feiners and Nationalists decry the 
very notion of a Northern Parliament because they say 
that it will be an adamantine self-regarding body which 
will tend to harden rather than diminish the existing 
divisions in Ireland. Yet, as we have shown, the logic of 
self-determination absolutely demands the creation of this 
Northern Parliament —unless of course North-East Ulster 
should be allowed to remain simply as an English county 
without a Parliament at all, for that too would be a method 
of self-determination. It would be wise of Nationalists 
and Sinn Feiners to accept what is in reality a splendid 
opportunity, perhaps the best they are ever likely to get, 
and to attempt to work the scheme with such temperate- 
ness and efficiency that they will deprive Englishmen and 
Ulster Unionists of all desire to stand in their way. The 
decision of North-East Ulster, by which we say frankly 
we shall consider it a duty to be guided, hangs in the 
balance. The leaders of the South and West, if they are 
capable of statesmanship, will turn even the present 
moment to their advantage by dissociating themselves 
from the terrible crimes which are still shaming the name 
of their country. 





THE LIMITS OF PRESS POWER. 





We have noticed elsewhere an able and interesting | 

book by Mr. Kennedy Jones entitled Fleet Street 
and Downing Street. There much sound sense in it, 
comp: cte | of experien e and mother-wit. It is good read- 
ing, but it is never flashy. Mr. Kennedy Jones describes 
the relations between Downing Street and Fleet Street 
as a struggle for supremacy. The incidental co-operation 
between Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Northcliffe during the 
war collapsed, and the old struggle came more to the 
surface than ever before. Although Mr. Kennedy Jones 
inscribes his book to the Prime Minister and Lord North- 
cliffe, he speaks of them both with impartial candour. Thus 
he says that when the feud between Mr. Lloyd George and 
Lord Northcliffe had become an open one, the Northcliffe 
papers * subjected day by day the Coalition Government to | 
criticism, often unfair, always detailed and meticulous, and | 
at times even ill-natured. Those who watch this duel ! 


is 


r |; 





between Fleet. Street and Downing Street—secing stunt 
after stunt arise in the one street only to be demolished 
in the other—ask the questions that stand at the head of 
this prologue.” The questions to which Mr. Kennedy 
Jones refers are: * To what degree is the Press a political 
power? Is it a political power at all?” As Mr. 
Kennedy Jones was Lord Northcliffe’s faithful collaborator 
for eighteen years, and Lord Northcliffe has assumed mor 
confidently than any one ever did before that the Press 
is a political power which can make end wnmake Govern- 
ments, Mr, Kennedy Jones’s comments are enlightening. 

In considering the struggle for power between Mr. Lloyd 
George and Lord Northcliffe we cannot help calling to 
mind an article which we published on May 31st, 1919. 
Our light-hearted contributor described a dream in which 
he saw Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Northcliffe meeting at a 
banquet held in their honour. Though Lord Northcliffe 
proposed the health of the Prime Minister, he refrained with 
great ability from making any further reference to Mr. 
Lloyd George ; and though Mr. Lloyd George proposed the 
health of Lord Northcliffe, he managed with an elmost 
equal ability to refrain from mentioning Lord Northcliffe 
till the closing words of his speech. But the point in the 
article which is most appropriate now is that Mr. Kennedy 
Jones, who took the chair at the banquet, called attention 
to the unlimited opportunities for co-operation between 
Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Northcliffe. Let us quote : 
‘As the illustrious inventor of * Puffing Billy’ had seid, 
* Wherever there was room for competition there was room 
for combination.’ ” The dream figure of Mr. Kennedy 
Jones then geve one example of possible co-operation. 
* Suppose that a supply of exciting ‘copy’ should ever fall 
short-—which he for one hoped and believed it never would 

Mr. Lloyd George could provide it in practically inex- 
haustible quantities. Such a partnership es he had just 
described should gofar.” Tiffs there might be, but he pledged 
himself to that distinguished assembly that tiffs ‘* would 
always be followed by rec onciliations.”’ We wonder. Perhep 
in this candid book Mr. Kennedy Jones is clearing the ground 
for a new reconciliation between Mr. Lloyd George and Lord 
Northcliffe, by telling both indifferently the truth about 
themselves, Our contributor of last year might almost 
have foreseen the publi ation of this book. 

Mr. Kennedy Jones, describing in his book the relations 
of Downing Street and Fleet Street, points out how the 
one cen put the other under an obligation. The Minister 
can try to make the journelist compliant by feeding him 
with information. But the journalist who respects himself 
and his occupation will be very wary of entering into any 
such contract. He feels very much es Delane felt when 
somebody offered him some important information in 
confidence. Delane held up his hand deprecatingly, and 
exclaimed : ** For goodness’ sake don't tell me any secrets. 
If you do TI shall be in honour bound not to make any use 
of them. But if you don’t I shall probably hear of them 
in any case.” On the whole, Mr. Kennedy Jones is of 
opinion that the power attributed to the Press is greatly 
exaggerated, and he certainly ought to know the truth 
as regards the group of papers which have made an un- 
precedentedly high bid for power. In the House of Com- 
mons he has been astonished at “the curious miscon- 
ceptions that prevail ” about the position of newspapers 
A leading article, he remarks, 


in relation to public affairs. 
the facts have been carefully 


appears in a daily paper ; 
chosen, the argument is convincingly worked out, and on 
the morrow there is “ consternation in Downing Street ” 
end considerable speculation at Westminster. As the 
appearance of this erticle was un xpected, it is hailed es 
“a presage of a new policy which is to be strenuously 
exploited.” But es a matter of fact all that hes happened 


is that a busy editor, per} the dullness of 


exe 1. owing to ou 








the dav’s news, about what to choose for the s bj ct of a 
| leading article, allowed his “ leader ’-writer to write upon 
some ubsidiary qui stion ahout which the writer hay pen ud 

to plum hiuuself on his cial knowledge! Both editor 

and sis ] adet “_writel hat > | ughed Over al d over acs in 
that a chance article put in for want of a1 essing 

subject should have been taken as the first unfolding of a 

Machiavellian conspiracy. 

As a matter of fact, when the popular Press does unmask 
its cuns to attack Government or Minister, the on ht 

is generally unmistakable, In this case, writes Mr. K iv 
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Jones, “there will be a skilled presentation of selected 
facts, strengthened by an appeal to popular prejudice. 
Parliament men will be fluttered like a lot of hens by a 
hawk, but. if the arguments be fairly and instantly met, the 
bottom falls out of them, and the newspaper conspiracy is 
scotched at the beginning.” All that is perfectly true. 
Consider the case of Mr. Asquith when he fell from power 
in 1916. His downfall was attributed to the Times. Mr. 
Kennedy Jones remarks that the Times might have done 
its worst, and every daily paper in the land might have 
thundered its loudest against Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Asquith 
would yet have remained secure, had there not been other 
causes for his downfall. Mr. Kennedy Jones finds these 
causes in the “ multitudinous letters from the front,” 
and the stories of inefficiency and unpreparedness told 
daily in thousands of war hospitals and so on. Whether 
we agree with Mr. Kennedy Jones about that or not, Mr. 
Asquith made the extraordinary mistake, as we think, 
of declaring that it would be impossible for him to carry on 
if the kind of thing that was being said about him in the 
Times was to continue. No doubt he meant to indicate not 
so much the fulminations of the Times as the fact that the 
combustible materials were made up ot Cabinet secrets 
which had been improperly circulated. Nevertheless 
Mr. Asquith did make a mistake, and a bad one, in even 
appearing to be afraid of a newspaper. If a Minister has 
a defence against a newspaper attack, he should state it 
plainly at the earliest possible moment. If he is in the 
right, the nation will stand by him. It is quite impossible 
for a newspaper to disparage the character of a consistent 
and high-minded man. It 1s just as impossible for a news- 
paper to make a popular hero in the long run out of a states- 
man who is of easy political virtue, irresponsible, or, worse 
still, corrupt. 

A striking example which Mr. Kenndy Jones cites of 
the inability of the Press to overawe the public, even though 
to all appearances it may have “ got the public cold,” 
was the failure of the majority of the Press to force Tariff 
Reform. As he says, eighty per cent. of the London news- 
papers and the majority of country papers were in favour 
of Tariff Reform. Yet Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals were 
overwhelmingly rejected by the nation in January, 1906. 
There was indeed a landslide. The Unionist Party, which 
notoriously stood largely for Tariff Reform, went to the 
polls 370 strong and returned with only 158 Members. 

We should be sorry to seem to underrate the power of 
the Press. We think that it has very great power indeed. 
and we could not take very much interest in our work if 
we did not believe that. But it is significant and really 
important to hear from a man with the experience of Mr. 
Kennedy Jones that this power has been falsely analysed. 
“At the time at which I am writing,” he says, “ it had 
been proved beyond question that the Press had lost its 

olitical power by allowing its opinions to be openly 
inspired, guided, or biassed by Downing Street. With a 
wide franchise and popular education the value of the daily 
paper as a political platform had ceased, and it became 
more and more evident that such power as the daily Press 
aspired to could only be derived from an accurate reflection 
of the public mind.” The last few words please us less 
than the rest. Perhaps Mr. Kennedy Jones says more than 
he means. It is no business of a newspaper to keep its ear 
to the ground. It is a poor ambition to try to reflect 
public opinion, though Py course public opinion is often 
enough extremely discriminating, and the wise editor may 
be wisest when he shares it. But mere reflection of public 
opinion because it is popular opinion is not a right ambition. 

e true function of the journalist is to act as a watchdog 
and to warn. He must also of course inspire and try to 
lead public opinion up the slopes and away from the level 
le on which it is too often content to stagnate, What 

e must never do is to try to govern. The real explanation 
of the miscarriage of many of Lord Northcliffe’s political 
schemes during the war, a miscarriage so faithfully recorded 
by Mr. Kennedy Jones, was that he exceeded his office. 
Perhaps the most common temptation to which the jour- 
nalist is subjected is to present facts in such a way as to 
observe the letter but kill the spirit. Facts presented with 


prejudice or wrongly emphasized by passion are no better 
than figments. Another common defect of the Press, minor 
perhaps but still often lamentable in its effects, is the irre- 
sponsibility of some of the most popular papers. Triviality 





is almost a worse fault than sensationalism, for sensa- 
tionalism will cure itself as the public understanding 
improves, but triviality is much more difficult to cure 
Even fairly well-educated people frequently fail in discrimi- 
nation and taste, and the journalist who hcnours his pro- 
fession should not in this matter wait upon the tardy 
correcting influence of State education. : 





THE TURKS AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 


HE Prime Minister’s speech in the House of Commons 
on Thursday week explaining the decision of the 
Supreme Council with regard to Turkey was highly 
characteristic in that, while it achieved its purpose and 
had all the outward appearance: of a Parliamentary success, 
it does not bear cool examination. The simple truth, 
we fear, is that the Government are again too late. When 
the odious Enver and Talaat had collapsed there was 
an opportunity of settling the Turkish question then and 
there. But the lapse of time during which nothing has 
been done has been all in favour of the Turks. The 
situation now is that the leaders, or rather the betrayers, 
of Turkey have slipped through our fingers. We do not 
profess to know the exact whereabouts at the moment 
of Enver and Talaat. It is obvious, however, that the 
cruel organization of the Young Turks lives on. It has 
reconstructed itself beyond the Bosporus, and it would 
baffle the wit of any one to say now how it can be dis- 
lodged from the highlands of Asia Minor. The Turkish 
problem as generally stated consists indeed in one respect 
of a ludic’ ous proposition; we are told, in fine, that it 
is impossible to turn the Turks out of a capital which they 
themselves have abandoned! What remains of Turkish 
power at Constantinople is a simulacrum. The real force, 
the real organization, and all the units of real fighting 
men are with Mustapha Kemal Pasha in Asia Minor. 
This unscrupulous soldier is perhaps more free than any 
Turkish general has ever been to massacre Armenians, 
and according to the latest reports the unrelenting mass- 
acres goon. As the late Lord Silisbury said, the British 
Fleet cannot sail over the mountains, and the Allies, so far 
from having the will or the strength to send troops against 
Mustapha Kemal’s strongholds—we admit that a grand 
campaign in Asia Minor is not practical politics—have 
suffered minor reverses at the hands of the Turks. Marash, 
for example, has been abandoned by the French under 
compulsion. It is said that Mustapha Kemal has at 
least two divisions of first-rate Turkish regulars and that 
he is rapidly organizing his irregular levies. 

Mr. Lloyd George in his speech scarcely gave a hint 
of this situation. He was chiefly concerned to explain 
the consistency of his own past speeches. The fact that 
we are again too late was obscured or ignored. But let 
us turn to what Mr. Lloyd George did think it worth while 
to say. He explained that when he announced in Jan- 
uary, 1918, that we were not fighting “ to deprive Turkey 
of its capital, or of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor 
and Thrace, which are predominantly Turkish in race,” he 
actually made a pledge, and intended it to be a pledge. 
This is extraordinary. We have often said and never 
doubted that when Mr. Lloyd George used those words 
he was proposing to the Turks that if they would stop 
fighting they would be more indulgently treated than if 
they persisted and lost the stakes. It must be remembered 
that the words were spoken when we were expecting the 
terrific final onslaught of the Germans, and Mr. Lloyd 
George, as we have always supposed, thought it would 
be desirable to remove one of our enemies by negotiation 
if we could possibly do so. But he tells us now that what 
he really meant was to give a solemn assurance to the 
Mohammedans of India about the considerate treatment 
of Turkey. But if Mr. Lloyd George really meant to 
give a pledge, is he actually carrying it out? The 
** renowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace,” for example, 
are by no means being secured to Turkey. Greeks 
and even Italians are being given their share. As 
though to prove that Mr. Lloyd George was understood 
not to have made any pledge whatever, the Supreme Council 
only last summer informed the Peace Delegates from Turkey 
that they were quite wrong in thinking that a reduction 
of Turkish territory would be an injury to Moslem prestige. 
The Supreme Council went on to argue that the record 
of the Turkish Government at Constantinople could be 
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“no source of pleasure or pride to Mohammedans.” The 
Supreme Council, of course, meant at that time that 
Turkey was to. be deprived of Constantinople as well as 
of other parts of her territory. 

The more we look into the explanations given by 
Ministers of their own acts and words, the more we are 
bewildered. Mr. Montagu, to take another example, has 
stated in an interview in the Daily Chronicle that if the 
expulsion of the Turks from Constantinople was an 
object of the war, “ you ought not to have asked Indians 
to take part in a war against Turkey.” Nevertheless 
Mr. Montagu was a member of the Government when it 
was arranged that Russia should have Constantinople— 
in other words, that the Turks should be turned out ! 
We have less quarrel with Mr. Lloyd George’s interpre- 
tation of his words about never trusting Turkey again 
to be “the doorkeeper” of the Straits. Certainly his 
words are capable of the interpretation he put on them 
last week. He said that he never meant that the Turks 
should be turned out of the city of Constantinople, but 
only that they should not have charge of the Dardanelles 
and the Bosporus. The prospect, anyhow, is not attractive. 
We have no guarantees, and it is difficult to see how we 
can now obtain any, that the slaughter of Armenians 
shall not continue; and as for the guardianship of the 
Straits, the International Commission will of course be 
plagued and thwarted at every turn by Turkish intrigue, 
since the Turks have it on our own authority that they 
are entitled to stay at Constantinople. 

Indian opinion has been insisted upon for extraneous 
political reasons and not for its relevance to the Turkish 
question. The arguments about the importance of the 
Caliphate are particularly hollow. Even when the Caliph- 
ate was set up by Selim in the sixteenth century it was 
a usurpation, and afterwards this usurpation lapsed and 
was forgotten so thoroughly that hardly a Moslem, or 
even an Ottoman Turk, could have told you what it meant. 
It was retrieved from obscurity in our own time by Abdul 
Hamid of most evil memory for his own reasons, and 
yet we are told that all India is sick with anxiety lest 
this institution, with its chequered, doubtful, and in- 
significant career, should not have enough homage done 
to it! Our own opinion is that thoughts are put into the 
minds of simple Indian soldiers who never would have 
harboured them. Indian Moslems regard us not at all 
from the point of view of our own political ratiocination. 
They look upon us as inscrutable people, and when they 
accept service under us they do not make that service 
dependent upon some question of foreign affairs. While 
they were fighting for the downfall of Constantinople, 
as they undoubtedly did when they took part in the war, 
they were not tormented by a single thought about the 
importance of the Caliphate. The history of the Turkish 
race has been a history of moving on, either through 
conquest or failure. “ We are but tented here,” as Lord 
Houghton made his typical Turk say in expressing his 
feelings about Constantinople and his position in Europe. 
It may be, and we are almost afraid it is, too late to give 
Europe the blessing of freedom from Turkish intrigue ; 
but at all events let no one lightly yield to the preposterous 
theory that the old British doctrine must be reversed, 
and that now in all the affairs of the Kast the Moslem 
must dictate policy to the Christian. 





AMERICA AND THE ADRIATIC, 

TINHE importance of the diplomatic correspondence 

relating to the Adriatic, which was published last 
Saturday, lies in the fact that President Wilson has played 
an active part in it. The vexatious controversy between 
Italy and the Southern Slavs need not be taken too seriously. 
But it is of great significance that President Wilson has 
ianifested a desire to resume his part in the Peace Confer- 
ence. Without American help, the Allies have been at a 
grave disadvantage for the past three months in dealing 
with the many difficult questions that remain to be settled. 
They have had to make decisions without knowing what 
would be thought of them at Washington, and to run the 
ris of finding too late that America did not approve. 
Their pronouncements have necessarily been less impressive, 
in regard to Germany or Russia or Turkey or the Adriatic, 
when it was known to all the world that President Wilson 





might disagree with them. The Southern Slavs, we may 
safely conjecture, have counted upon this lack of complete 
harmony in the Allied councils as one of the main factors 
in their devious diplomacy, and it is highly probable that 
the Germans have also turned it to account in their evasion 
of their agreement to deliver up the war criminals. Further- 
more, the absence of America has weakened the liberal 
element in the Conference. We have always felt that in 
company with President Wilson Mr. Lloyd George was 
st mulated to show his most generous tendenc.es. We 
cannot help think ng that, if the Pres dent or a trusted 
agent of his had attended the recent Conference in London, 
Mr. Lloyd George would never have yie ded so pit fully to 
the Turcophiles. President Wilson may be accused by his 
critics of an excessive idealism, but the Peace Conference 
has suffered of late from a lack of the broad views and the 
resolute spirit which he brought to it a year ago. For 
these reasons we are unfeignedly glad that he has intervened 
in the Adriatic controversy, even though his words were 
excitable and obviously came from the sick-bed. For 
in warning the Allies that he will withdraw the Peace Treaty 
and the French guarantee from the Senate if they do not 
adjust the Adriatic dispute on the lines indicated by Mr. 
Lloyd George, M. Clemenceau, and the American delegate 
last December, President Wilson has virtually accepted a 
share of the responsibility. It would be illogical if he were 
to stop there and decline to assist the Allies with the other 
and far graver problems which must be faced. Europe 
needs America’s moral support in the task of establishing 
peace far more than she needs American money. 

The Adriatic controversy has been narrowed down as the 
result of the many proposals and counter-proposals that 
have been put forward and rejected. The vexed question 
of Dalmatia, in particular, has almost disappeared. In 
both of the last two proposals, of December 9th last and 
January 14th, Italy’s original claims in Dalmatia were 

assed over, and the whole country was assigned to the 
he Slavs, with the exception of Zara, which was 
Thanks to Signor Nitti’s conciliatory 
disposition, the problem was thus greatly simplified. It 
now turns mainly on Fiume and the neighbourhood. In 
the Note of December 9th last Great Britain, France, and 
America asked Italy to agree to the establishment of a 
Free State of Fiume, between Italy and the Southern Slavs, 
under the supervision of the League of Nations. The 
three Powers expressly rejected the Italian proposal that a 
narrow strip of the coast of Southern Istria, up to the out- 
skirts of the town of Fiume, should be assigned to Italy. 
They wanted the Free State to be a good deal larger than 
the town. When Italy demurred, and America had 
apparently ceased to interest herself in the affair, Mr. 
Lloyd George and M. Clemenceau made a fresh attempt 
to arrange a compromise with Signor Nitti. The outcome 
was their Note of January 14th to the Southern Slavs. 
This Note reduced the autonomous State of Fiume to the 
town itself, whose port was to be controlled by the League 
of Nations. Italy was to have the narrow strip of shore 
from Fiume half-way to Pola. On the other hand, the 
Southern Slavs were to have Sushak, the eastern suburb of 
Fiume. On paper, it seemed a fair compromise, since it 
gave the It-lians the sentimental satisfaction of being able 
to walk to Fiume over Italian soil, while it assigned more 
territory to the Southern Slavs on the other side of Fiume. 
But the Allies were indiscreet in openly losing their patience 
and warning the Southern Slavs that the alternative to this 
final compromise must be the application of the Treaty of 
London of 1915, under which Italy entered the war and by 
which Great Britain and France are honourably bound. 
The Allies made a further mistake in suggesting that the 
Southern Slavs might be “ compensated”’ in Northern 
Albania, whose people dislike them heartily. The poli- 
ticians at Belgrade were shrewd enough to seize their oppor- 
tunity, and to make protests at Washington. President 
Wilson, in intervening on February 10th, expreased the 
strongest objection to any proposal to carve up Albania, 
as well as to the “ corridor” along the Istrian shore to 
Fiume. The Note of December 9th, he said, contained the 
“maximum concession” that he would make to Italian 
claims in the neighbourhood of Fiume. 

Mr. Lloyd George and M. Millerand made good use of 
the occasion by reminding the President in their reply that 
“the absence of any American representative has proved 


to be a free city. 
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in practice an almost insurmountable obstacle to the 
success of negotiations,” and in emphasizing the fact that 
the President and his Cabinet “do not wish to disinterest 
themselves from the general question of peace.” This, as 
we have said, is the main feature of the correspondence. 
Provided that America co-operates heartily and steadily 
with Great Britain and France, there is no reason to suppose 
that Italy and the Southern Slavs cannot easily come to 
terms. Mr. Lloyd George and M. Millerand have with- 
drawn the proposals of December 9th and January lth, 
so as to leave the field clear for the negotiations between 
Belgrade and Rome. It is well understood that Albania 
is not to form part of the bargain. It is obvious, too, 
that Dalmatia must be left out. Italy and the Southern 
Slavs have only to agree * regarding their common frontier 
in the Fiume region,” and President Wilson, as well as 
Great Britain and France, will ratify the settlement. With 
a véty little goodwill, especially at Belgrade, this should 
be an easy matter. The Serbians, if not the Croatians, 
must remember what they owe to Italy for rescuing their 
starving armies in Albania after their terrible retreat in 
1915. They must remember, too, that Italy has expressed 
her readiness to abandon virtually all her Dalmatian claims 
as part of an agreement, and to give up her claim to possess 
the undeniably Italian town of Fiume provided that it 
does not pass to the Slavs. On the other hand, the Italian 
Government have to consider that a few square miles of 
territory, more or less, in Istria with its mixed population 
are of trifling value compared with the benefits that will 
accrue from having friendly neighbours in the Adriatic. 
It would pay Italy handsomely not to insist on territorial 
claims, however well founded, if she could by her sacrifices 
establish more amicable relations with the Southern Slavs 
and acquire merit at Washington. Great Britain and France, 
who are bound to Italy bya Treaty which she has fulfilled 
most honourably, cannot press her to make still further 
concessions, but they would be greatly relieved if she could 
end the controversy, which has lasted far too long. 








THE SLAUGHTERHOUSE OF FASHION. 
,\“- writing my article on the Plumage Trade in the 

October 25th issue of the Spectator, whose invaluable 
help and encouragement have earned not only our life-long 
gratitude but that of all civilized men who care for anything 
at all beyond the circle of their own achicvements, the Plumage 
Bill movement suddenly found its own feet and sprang 
ahead in seven-leagued boots. The tangible result of 
my appeal was that I was enabled to found the “ Plumage 
Bill Group” (Hon. Secretary, W. Dewar, 8 Kenilworth 
Court, Putney, 8.W. 15), which spread itself over England, 
Scotland, and Wales in a twinkling, and has now become 
a popular movement of such power and consequence that 
we of the London Group are finding it more and more 
difficult to deal with the pressure of business it entails. 
This wonderful flowering of conscience has, of course, nothing 
to do with us. It is not our work, any more than the solar and 
astral systems of the universe are the work of this minute 
atomy of earth. ‘To what then are we to attribute it ? 

The answer is: the absolute indefensibility of the traffic. It 
is literally true that there is not one single valid word, whether 
ethical, philosophical, scientific, religious, economic, artistic, 
or humane, to be said for it. It is as stupid as it is wicked, as 
wasteful as it is savage, as dangerous to human self-preservation 
as it is morally vile. Even the slave-traders might have argued, 
and did argue, that cheap labour had a case against humanity. 
True, there is cheap labour in the plumage trade—10s. to 15s, 
a week being the average earnings of the workers in it before 
the war—but the world will think twice before accepting an 
argument of that kind nowadays, especially when the employers 
are principally aliens. England, in short, has at last made up 
her mind that she will not stand by and sce the bird-population 
of the world wiped out, under conditions of hardly credible 
brutality, to gorge the rapacity of a few East End traders, 
and to tickle the vanity of the heartless and mindless women 
who wear the feathers of wild birds slaughtered forfashion. She 
will not stand by and see her name discredited by the foreign 
adventurers who gather the fruits of their crimes within the 
shelter of her tolerance; the natives of the lands which are 


ravaged by the traders debauched by rum and opium in ex- 
change for skins (see the evidence of Mr. W. Goodfellow, F.Z.8.) ; 
the laws of her Colonies set at naught by the tons of feathers 








smuggled into the Port of London; or the myriads of birds 
indispensable both as objects of supreme natural beauty and 
grace, and as checks upon disease and famine, tortured and shot 
out in the breeding season—for so miserable a gain. his is the 
general and unanswerable charge which has turned the move. 
ment into a popular demand that the Government will ignore at 
their peril, and our office has been to disseminate the huge 
volume of facts which are the solid material of the charge and 
leave them to tell their own tale. The facts are going home at 
last, and this should be a consolation to those of us who con. 
template these butcheries as students of our fellow-men and see in 
the disappearance of the world’s winged-and-warm-blooded raceg 
something even more than an irreparable loss to humanity, art, 
and science. For if this blasphemous work is accomplished—ag 
very soon it must be—what shall it profit us or our children’s 
children, however spiritualized and at creative peace with one 
another ? The process of unfolding consciousness, both as parable 
and reality, from the meanest and most mechanical beginnings, 
will have become utterly meaningless, a cruel practical joke, 
a child’s castle of bricks smashed into chaos by its apex, a 
passionate effort towards life and beauty with nothing but 
ruin and negation at the approach of its triumph. Let human 
goodwill then save what is left of the birds from traders’ money- 
bags and women’s hats, so that it may save itself from the 
spectacle of the universe as a lie and a fraud. 

Such being the charge, the reply of the traders to it is exactly 
what we should expect. As a matter of fact, no detailed answers 
to detailed accusation are so much as attempted, for sufticiently 
obvious reasons. The trade defence hardly courts the light, 
since the continuance of the trade depends entirely upon keeping 
the facts from public knowledge. When this defence does come 
out into the open, it is to utter generalizations about 
“cranks”? and “fanatics,” or “moro plumage pifile” (cee 
Drapers’ Record). Or the appeal is to human predacity and 
covetousness in the frankest possible way—don't let the chance 
of making money out of massacre leave England. But I will 
give here a specimen of the trade defence which draws its own 
moral. Science is almost unanimously with us against the trade, 
and the petition circulated last summer was filled by the names 
of the most eminent men of science in England. Yet there are 
some men of science who defend this traffic, and the other day 
an attack upon the cause and myself was made in the columns 
of Nature by a South African biologist, Mr. Duerden. His 
argument was (a) that we must not interfere with the “ aesthetic 
instincts of mankind” ; (4) that wild birds should be farmed for 
their feathers ; (c) that France and the ostrich-farmers of South 
Africa would suffer by the suppression of the traffic ; (d) that 
the workers would suffer ; and (e) the usual appeal to predacity. 
[ reply that if birds must be slaughtered at their nests for their 
finest quills or ornaments or whole bodies, | fail to see how they 
can be farmed ; that only once in a holocaust of sixty yoars has 
the experiment been made (at Tunis), and that was a complete 
failure; that the ostrich-farmers themselves happen to be in 
favour of a Government Plumage Bill; and that as eighty 
per cent. of imported feathers leave England to be made up 
abroad, and the remaining twenty per cent. are worked by 
English labour which is also engaged in the artificial flower and 
ostrich feather industry, to stop the traffic would increase 
openings for labour. 

Thus, just as cruelty and extinction (since the birds are 
slaughtered in the breeding season) go hand in hand with this 
trade, so the indictment against it embraces use, beauty, and 
humanity. It is with pleasure, therefore, that I am able to 
announce that a determined effort to stop the traffic is about to 
be made. The Government will not fix a date for their Bill, and 
so Colonel C. E. Yate has balloted for a Private Bill, which will 
be read a second time on April 30th. He is supported by Lady 
Astor, Sir John Butcher, Commander Dean, V.C., and Major 
Guest. Unhappily another Bill is to be read on the same day. 
Accordingly the ‘* Plumage Bill Group” (with the hearty 
approval of our friend Colonel Yate) approached Lord Aberdeen, 
who will shortly introduce a Bill into the House of Lords. 
it is hoped that the Government will adopt one or other of 
these Bills. H. J. MassincuamM. 





THE PASSING OF THE BASEMENT. 


T all arose from the acuteness of the servant problem. 
Faced with the utter impossibility of procuring a cook, 


‘general’ of any description, and 
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a parlourmaid, or even a 
at the same time hearing on all sides of the difficulties of the 
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housing question among the working class, we fell upon the 
Jan of advertising our basement to be let to a couple, rent 
Is and light, and a modest wage, in return for 


ois with coa 
the woman’s services as cook-general. 

It was thus that the ex-sergeant bobbed up, as it were, like 
a lifebuoy, and our drowning fingers clutched upon him and 
were drawn to security out of a sea of difficulty. He was a 
Seotsman, and had returned to his native city in the hope of 
finding work there after twenty-one years’ service in the Royal 
Marines. In this capacity he had visited every quarter of the 
slobe, and had taken a goodly share in the hottest scraps in 
the Great War : torpedoed in the ‘ Majestic ’ at the Dardanelles ; 
Heligoland; Jutland; Zeebrugge. The glory of such incidents 
seemed positively to shine on his manly countenance, while 
the sheaf of excellent official certificates of character he presented 
for my inspection only corroborated the “ full assurance given 
by looks.” 

He was perfectly satisfied, he told me (before he had even 
viewed the premises from within), and ardently desired to 
become our tenant. His wife, an Irishwoman he had “ picked 
up in Waterford,’ had been in good domestic service before 
her marriage, and cooked well—‘ baked pastry lovely.” She 
was anxious to take the place, as they could not find a house. 
But—he eyed me with keen anxiety—they had two children, 
a boy and girl, aged seven and four. Was that a fatal obstacle ? 

A moment of silent tension followed while I considered the 
matter. Such an encumbrance was, I knew, generally looked 
upon as thoroughly undesirable in a prospective tenant. But 
then, I reasoned, our basement was solid, stone-built, and roomy, 
and separated from the rest of the house by a stout oaken door. 
Moreover, my mother was “hard o° hearing”; while to my 
own ears the shrill treble of childish voices and the patter, 
or perhaps clatter, of little feet are rather pleasurable than 
No, I decided, the children would be no obstacle 
He heaved a sigh of relief, and delight beamed 
upon his rubicund face. So the matter was promptly settled, 
and The Basement arrived—household goods and gear, bicycles, 
gramophone, and children complete—like a burst of sunshine 


otherwise. 
to their tenancy. 


on a grey day. 

We felt that something had come into the house. There 
had, of course ; a whole family indeed; but it was not that. 
We were fortunate enough in having secured the services of a 
cook-general, it is true (a most desirable and enviable possession 


these days), but then we had had cooks of all kinds before ; 
it was not that. It was something intangible and undefinable ; 
an infectious spirit of gaiety, of kindness, of content, a “ game- 
ness’ that could face all things with a smile and a laugh. A 
subtle sweetness of life pervaded the air. It emanated from 
“below stairs.” 

I think it must have been a little Trish Madonna escaped 
from her church’s altar in the guise of a servant-girl that the 
Royal Marine had * picked up in Waterford” to be his wife. 
Such a passion of maternity was hers, such pretty wifely devotion, 
such willing, kindly service, such a breadth of sympathy, good 
feeling and high principle, and, most blessed and beautiful 
of all, invariable good humour—attributes, surely, of the Queen 
of Heaven ! 

Life became a series of amusements and lively sensations, 
of eloquent expressions and expressive adjectives delivered in 
a delicious Irish brogue, though it all flowed on evenly through 
the daily routine of cooking and scouring and dusting and 
sweeping that is found so dull and monotonous by the modern 
young woman. To our little Madonna it was all a delight, 
from the taking of hot water to “‘ the missis ”* at 7.30 a.m. to the 
washing up of the dinner dishes at 7.30 p.m., when she generally 
held me rooted to the pantry, not as an aide, but an audience, 
while she retailed, in her own inimitable fashion, the family 
history of herself and her husband, their courtship and marriage, 
with sidelights on former suitors, as well as picturesque details 
of her life on the Coastguard Stations in Ireland where she 
had been brought up, or the various “ places”? she had been 
in before her marriage, acting, it seemed, in all and any capacity 
after the happy-go-lucky fashion of the Irish—nurse, dairymaid, 
cook, henwife, parlourmaid, or general prop and stay of the 
* Ah, Miss, it’s to be in service! Those 
were happy times. Everything provided, and nothing to 
Then would follow the difficulties of her ten 
Years of married life: the small pay and ever-increasing cost 
of living; the long absences of her husband on service; the 
birth and death of children; illnesses; the anxiety and hard- 


household. good 


worry about.” 





ships of the war when she had stood in “ qu-ies” (queues) 
waiting for hours in all weathers for the necessaries of life, 
or had carried coal home on her own back when ill able, and 
had sewn sailors’ jumpers for the Admiralty for fourteen hours 
out of the twenty-four that she might earn five-and-twenty 
extra shillings a week for herchildren’s sake. Bravelittle woman! 

Yet with all the hard times, her outlook on life was joyous 
and undimmed. Her laugh rang as merrily as her children's 
and was as irrepressible. The old stifled atmosphere between 
employer and employed suffered a change. 
follow the conversation while waiting at table, frequently 
joining in, or bursting into merry peals of laughter when any 
witticism was passed. Such behaviour was, no doubt, repre- 
hensible;| but how could we frown on such unfeigned 
appreciation of our table-talk and Scotiish humour? Was 
not the sight of her wild-rose face dimpling with merriment, 
and the shining mirth in her dewy eyes, worth more than all 
the hidebound rules of flunkeydom ? How could one be surly 
when one lived in an atmosphere of unclouded sunshine from 
morning until evening ? When at 7.30 a.m. one’s conventional 
banality of: “How are you this morning?” met with the 
enthusiastic response: “Oh, lovely, just lovely, thank you, 
Miss!’ and when her “shining morning face” beamed down 
upon one’s newly awakened senses, did it not make the day 
seem worth rising to? While a polite inquiry of: “ How 
are the children to-day?” would bring forth an eloquent 
reply, such as: “ Noble, Ma’am, noble!” that conferred upon 
one a pleasurable feeling of distinction. 

“We don’t know ourselves for comfort here, Miss, we don't,” 
was her constant refrain. ‘Never have I been so happy in 
mi loife. The serving of ye’s a pleasure, it is, and Daddy he 
says the same.”’ Could anything be more pleasing in the ears 
of a mistress from the lips of her handmaid 2? We might with 
truth have returned the compliments. Never before had we 
revelled in such a plentiful supply of hot water at all hours, 
or such bakings of cakes and pastry—but not, let it be noted, 
at the expense of coal. Our coals lasted long over the appointed 
period. It all a matter of “ flues.” These were the 
ex-sergeant’s own peculiar joy and pride. If we could have 
seen inside, I believe we should have found them as brightly 
burnished as his former charges—the guns. As for the old 
scullery woodwork, it became white as the upper deck. “* There’s 
nothing he wouldn’t do for ye ladies, Miss,’ explained the 
Madonna graciously when I praised his handiwork, 
likes the children.” 

Her toil for her children was as ungrudging as her service 
tous. What washing and ironing, what patching and darning 
and cutting and contriving went on! Even on Sunday morning 
she would appear flushed and bright-eyed after 
muslin and duck in which Seven-years and Four-years were 
arrayed for Mass at the Cathedral. ‘ I’m sure the dear Lord 
never said I mustn't iron on Sunday for my children,” she 
remarked tentatively, trying to discover whether I were shocked 
Then: ‘I’m glad ye think like me, Miss,” when I had 
*'There’s Fanny now, whose religion's 


She would eagerly 


was 


“cos yo 


* doing-up”’ 


or no. 
agreed with her views. 
the same as yours, thinks it’s very wicked.” (Her sister-in-law, 
whose Presbyterian susceptibilities were evidently outraged 
by this laxity in Sabbath observance.) “* But ye’re like Daddy, 
ye’ve travelled. And didn’t I say so to Daddy as soon as L 
saw ye.’ Higher flattery there was none. 

It became truly more blessed to give than to receive from 
the little Madonna, if only to witness her joy in receiving, 
** May the Lard bless ye, Miss, and spare ye long!” was only 
one of the benedictions poured out in return for some trifle — 
an unwanted trinket, a cast-off garment, a toy for the children, 
or a little treat ; until one felt ashamed of the smallness of the 
gift and spurred on to seek for something that might be more 
worthy of her brimful measure of thanks and gratitude. 

As it was with the inhabitants of Mr. Jerome's Passing of 
the Third Floor Back, so was it with us. “ Daddy says he’s 
coming to our 
(It was @ propos 
the ex-sergeant approved.) 
our feelings. We felt “ glorified,” 
of that glory may long remain with us, even though The Basement 


glorify the missis,” remarked Madonna. 


up 
a sentiment my mother had expressed of which 
The word seemed to epitomize 


and humbly hope a sense 


has already passed. 
We cannot repine. Our loss has been our country’s gaia. 
ht 


In the silence of the night, 
in the trees, I like to think of a staunch figure who marches 


* breast-forward”’ on his loncly patrol of our shores; for the 


OU shINg 


when [ listen to the wind 
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ex-sergeant was called to duty on H.M. Coastguards, and the 
little Madonna now does her bit in one of the trim white cottages 
that are dotted around our coasts—does it as valiantly, I doubt 
not, as her man; and, in spite of her heart-broken sobs of 
grief and desolation at going from our service “to sarve the 
Government,” as cheerfully as she cooked and scoured for 
“ the ladies ” in whose hearts she will long remain a most happy 
memory. L. M. R. 


EINSTEIN'S HYPOTHESIS AND THE THEORY OF 
RELATIVITY. 
HREATS of being torn to pieces by wild horses, “ preached 
to death by wild curates,” or even of being hectored to 
death by scientific professors, could not avail to make us take 
@ part in the controversy over Professor Einstein’s new hypo- 
thesis and the theory of Relativity. Whether Space and Time 
have gone up the chimney while the Fourth and successive 
Dimensions have come down; whether, as has been said, we 
are exactly where we were before, only now we don’t know it 
whether we are going round inside something, somewhere or 
anywhere; or whether we started aeons ago upon a Euclidean 
straight line for the City of Nowhere, and shall arrive, or 
perhaps we should say, shall not arrive but shall continue in a 
perpetual rapture of irrelevant rapidity, we do not know, 
do not even desire to know. After all, there is something in 
being contented to enjoy the things one used to understand. 
Our object in touching even upon the fringe of Relativity is 
@ very narrow one. We have been wondering for many weeks 
why none of our scientific or literary critics, or those who can 
claim to be learned both in physics and in poetry and literature, 
and there are many such, have not yet made a most @ propos 
quotation. We do not for a moment suggest that what is 
known to us is likely to be unknown to the persons in question, 
but as the ordinary man and woman may like to see the stanza 
we will set it forth here, even at the risk of being arraigned for 
quoting what every schoolboy knows. We do not add the name 
of the author because we think it may amuse some of our readers, 
who do not recognize it at once, to suggest who it was who wrote 
the lines, or at any rate to say to what period of our literature they 
belong. Anyway, no one will, we think, deny that they exactly 
represent the mental attitude of the non-scientific man of intelli- 
gence towards the Einstein controversy. “ Lord of his new Hypo- 
thesis he reigns” is a line of which any man might be proud. “ He 
reigns: How long?” will not, w hope, be taken as a personal 
reflection by Professor Einstein. For him we have the greatest 
respect. Right or wrong, it is a sporting thing to challenge the 
eircumambient ether :— 
“Man does with dangerous Curiosity 
These unfathom’d Wonders try: 
With fancy’d Rules and arbitrary Lawa 
Matte: and Motion he restrains ; 
And study’d Lines and fictious Circles draws: 
Then with imagin’d Soveraignty 
Lord of his new HYPOTHESIS he reigns. 
He reigns: How long? ‘till some Usurper rise; 
And he too, mighty Thoughtful, mighty Wise, 
Studies new Lines, and other Circles feigns. 
From this last Toil again what Knowledge flows ? 
Just as much, perhaps, as shows, 
That all his Predecessor’s Rules 
Were empty Cant, all JARGON of the Schools ; 
That he on t’other’s Ruin rears his Throne ; 
And shows his Friend’s Mistake, and thence confirms his own.” 
Was the author thinking of the Priest of Nemi, “‘ The Priest who 
slew the slayer and shall himself be slain” ? 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— >. 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fll treble the space.) ad 

THE NEW HOME RULE BILL. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sin,—If it were possible to think of the Spectator as indulging 
im euch gauds as vanity or selfcomplacency, that feeling would 
have ample excuse on a day when a new Home Rule scheme, 
bearing the imprimatur both of the Unionist and the Liberal 
leaders, is the feature in all the papers. It was only after the 
parties had been wrangling for a quarter of a century or 
thereabouts on the question of “ Home Rule” or “No Home 
Rule” that there gradually became audible above the din a 
gentle voice proposing a via media euch as would satisfy reason- 
able claims for self-government whilst avoiding the more 





lntolerable elements of the original ill-considered scheme. 





| 
Admitting that the bulk of feeling all over the English-speakin 
world increasingly tended towards some experiment ip a 
direction of Home Rule for Ireland, it was suggested that es 
attempt be made to satisfy the claim by giving Home Rule to 
such portion of Ireland as demanded it whilst exempting from 
the jurisdiction of the Irish Parliament that other portion 
which did not demand it, and upon which, as every one who 
knew Ireland realized, it could only be imposed at the risk of 
civil war. 

At first, like all reasonable suggestions for Ireland, it Was 
violently attacked by both sides. In Unionist circles [I have 
heard the Spectator denounced as a renegade and traitor to 
the cause: in Nationalist circles the proposal was denounced 
as a super-Machiavellian device for the final ruin, subjugatio; 
and debasement of the Celtic race. In other words, each aide. 
in true Irish fashion, was thinking only of victory and not of 
the real issues that lay at the bottom of the dispute. But as 
the situation grew daily more menacing, and when armed 
bands on both sides were preparing to “ line the ditches,” jt 
became evident that some solution must be found, and furthe; 
that the Spectator’s solution held the field. First at the 
Buckingham Palace Conference in 1914, and again at the Con. 
ference that followed the Easter Rebellion in 1916, it was tacitly 
edmitted by both sides that, whatever racial, religious, and 
historical reasons impelled the South of Ireland to demand 
legislative separation from England, the same reasons justified 
the North-East of Ireland in demanding autonomy for itself, 
That is the idea carried into effect in the new Bill. The soly- 
tion is not of course altogether so simple as it sounds: nothing 
in Ireland ever is. The situation of the Southern Unionists 
will be a painful and difficult one; the Church of Ireland 
outside the Dublin area will in the South be a hopeless and 
probably a decreasing minority. But the old question, the final 
question, arises—‘ What is the alternative ?” There is none. 
Sooner or later some such scheme must become law. And one 
great and good result will overtop al! the difficulties. Hence. 
forth Irish grumblers and faultfinders, confronted with hard 
facts and with disagreeable facts (as they inevitably will be), 
will find that some more practical remedy than railing at 
England will have to be discovered. They must consume their 
own smoke and sweep before their own door. 

One suggestion I should like to make. We had a General 
Election in Ireland not long ago; since then we have had another 
General Election for the Municipal Councils; two months 
hence we are to have a third—for the County Councils this 
time. The country is in a dangerous ferment. As every one 
knows, all elections high and low in Ireland are carried out on 
a basis of pure politics. Assuming the Bill to pass this year, 
is it necessary to have yet a fourth cyclone of elections for the 
new Dublin Parliament? Schedule II. of the Bill sets out with 
the utmost precision the number of Members to be elected for 
each county and county borough. Why should not the new 
County and Borough Councils, fresh from their constituents, 
be given the task of selecting the 128 representatives who are 
to constitute the first Dublin Parliament ? Much heat, bad 
blood, and bad temper would thus be avoided: time and money 
would be saved. The County Councils have on the whole 
worked well: they have, in the twenty years of their existence, 
trained a body of men and given them experience in the prac- 
tical work of local administration. Would it not be better 
that these bodies should delegate their Chairman with other 
members—four, five, six, or eight each—in proportion to popu- 
lation, and that these 128 practical and experienced men should 
think out the details of the working of the new Parliament! 
Five years—the term of the first Parliament—would not be toc 
long for this important and necessary task. After that let the 
recurring General Elections be carried out in the ordinary 
form as laid down in the Bill. A ‘‘ cooling-chamber ” in which 
party passions would have time to moderate their temperature 
—at present at boiling-point—might prevent an explosion, or 
at any rate a dangerous strain on new and untried machinery 
—I am, Sir, &., An IrisHmay. 

THE DREAD OF A PROFTT. 
{To tHE Epiror or THe ‘“ SpectaTor.] 
Str,—Your articles on profit suggest the query, Has the write: 
considered definitions ? Should he not distinguish between 
earned and unearned “ profit,” the latter being what the 
economist calls unearned increment ? I am willing to include 
in the former a return on capital over and above the com- 
mercial rate of interest sufficient to reward adventure and to 
provide the “power that makes the commercial wheel g0 
round.” But what title has the adventurer to the unearned 
increment, which is the fruit of some sort of monopoly, whethe: 
it be a “corner,” or, even, a favourable geographical situation 
for the venture? Reward Messrs. Coats for their adventure 1D 
buying cotton forward, but not for having secured a monopoly 
of thread manufacture. The essential equity at the root of the 
nationalization argument is that the community is entitled to 
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eg... "SS 
the unearned increment, but by a confusion of thought the idea 


is extended to the management of the business which produces 
the State took the whole of the 
the ox which treads out 


the increment. Possibly, if 
we should be “ muzzling 


increment, 


the corn.” Let us then take 50—G0—80 per cent., copying the 
prin iples of the Excess Profits Duty, or the Indian Government 
when it takes 50 per cent. of agricultural! rents. Excess profits 
of industry due to the war are no different from the excess 


f the farmer due to a shortage of foodstufis caused by 


profits 0 ‘ 
It is a great fallacy to assume that costs of pr¢ duction 


the war. 
are uniform, especially in agriculture. If they were, why does 
? On some land (e.g., the Surrey heaths) 
on many lands 
it paid (hefore the war) to grow it at 25s. If, as in 
India, the § the rent, we could guarantee a 


ices which would ensure the growing of wheat on the 


the rate of rent vary 
it would not pay to grow corn for £20 a bushel: 
a bushel. 





ate was ownel 
level of p 
poorest of land, knowin 


put in the pockets of th 
accrue to the State 


that the unearned increment thereby 
farmers of good wheatland would 


t 


eventually 


These arguments suggest a solution of many present-day 
difficulties, social as well as economic. Continue the Excess 
Profits Duty and apply it to all profits (including farming) 


esulting from the scarcity values of essential preducts.—I am, 
&e., Oum =Inypicvs. 


In the case of the Liquor Trade, I would take the whole 
the value of the licence. 


I 
sir, 
P.S 


the unearned increment—i.e., 


To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Sprcratror.’’) 
Sir,—The ticles which have recently appeared in the 
Spectator been most timely and helpful. Unfortunately 


read, and therefore are not appreciated, where 


they are not 
eded 


viz., by those whose sole economic 


information is most n¢ 
information and education are obtained from the Daily Herald. 
A section of the Labour Party has recently ‘‘ missioned ” 
certain parts of the country in regard to nationalization. Is 
it not possible to organize, independently of the great 
Employers’ Federations, some useful propaganda to convey 
to the great masses of the workers a suflicient modicum of 


economic truth to counteract the undoubtedly misleading (and, 
1 fear, deliberately misleading) data furnished by the journal 
eferred to ¢ Very few of the workers, whose wages have 
more than dowbled during the last five years, appreciate the 
int made by your correspondent Mr. Ernest Spital in last 
And what applies in respect of wages is still 
required to 
have 





rbove? 


week’s Sper tutor. 


empha d to the extra capital 


industry where 


more zed in regal! 
the material used in values 


four and five fold. 


chance 


increased n many tases 


I have heard it stated that the Government, in considering 
taxation in place of Excess Protits Duty, will not admit that 
pital is entitled to a return of 10 per cent. before special 
taxation is imposed to meet war costs, and that it takes this 
iew because of the clamour of Labour. But 10 per cent. 
today, when Income Tax and other taxes are taken into 
unt, is not equal to more than 6 per cent. pre-war, and the 
irchasing value is reduced by more than one-half because 
enhanced prices. It is not possible to maintain factories 
1 that state of efficiency absolutely necessary to keep them in 
work without having a much larger margin both to work 
upon and retain than before the war. 
I'he attacks made upon capital and its administration, which 
ppear in many newspapers, and are repeated on hundreds 


of platforms by ill-informed demagogues to still more ignorant 
hearers, are evidently intended to rouse the very worst passions 
which spring from class hatred. The Daily Herald’s references 
to “ Profiteerless Russia,” without giving its readers the 
idea of conditions and costs of living, afford another 
instance of the spirit of certain types of political agitators, 
who have no real interest in the workers except for what they 
get out of them, and the use to which they can put them 
in seeking to attain Undoubtedly 
it is time for a campaign of enlightenment to be undertaken 
vy those to but the greatest good 
the greatest number, and it is to be hoped that through 
your advocacy such a campaign may be initiated.—I am, Sir, 
&e., James Riper. 
Heaton Moor, Stockport. 


remotest 


i 


ean 
their own political ends. 
I no obiect serve 


who have 


Epriror or THE ‘* SeectTaTor.’’] 

Srx,—Your excellent articles on “‘ The Dread of a Profit ” recall 
a speech of ex-Senator Root, where at New York, l’ebruary 15th, 
1916, he speaks of the way in which a year and a half of 
control Government had tended to restrict 


(To THE 


Democratic of 


production :— 

“Enterprise had halted. New undertakings no longer made 
their appearance. The great productive industries of the 
ountry, the farmer, the miner, the lumberman, the manu- 
facturer, were labouring under a misfit tariff devised by the 
Democratic Party in a spirit of suspicion, distrust, and hos- 
tility towards American business enterprise.... The men who 


represented the Democratic Party in Washington had been so 
long declaiming against those whom they considered the hene- 
ficiaries of the protective tariff that their hostility extended to 
American itself. All profitable enterprise waa 
under suspicion. There was a nervous dread lest 
body should make money. Envy of business success and tlhe 
phrases of the demagogue were potent elements in the framing 
and administration of the laws. It was with just cause that 
the enterprise of the country halted, timid and 
because it felt and feared the hostility of Government.” 


business 
somec- 





irresolute, 


Is one-sided legislation such as this the kind we desire to see 
established in this country ?—I am, Sir, &., C. M. Hvupson. 


PROFIT—RATE PER CENT. 

[To tHe Epitorn or THE “ Spect 

Sir,—In reference to Mr. Turnbull's letter in the Spectator of 
February 28th, London firm in 
London paper, corresponden about profit, the firm 
maintaining that goods bought at £80 and sold at £127 10s. 
showed a profit of 37 per cent. as against the paper’s statement 
of 59 per cent. Finally, the paper said :— 
“It is —— & Co. and 
may be the method of re 
that the proportion of profit on anyt 
that profit to the original cost of the 
matches for a penny and sell it for twopence, that is a profit 
of 100 per cent. and not 50 as Messrs. would have it, for I 
have doubled my original outlay, and thereby made a profit 


ator 7 
ATOR 


a had, many years ago, a 


some ‘8 


who are mistaken. Whatever 
‘business men,’ it is clear 
hing is the proportion of 
thing. lf 1 buy a box of 


not we 


koning of 


” 


equal thereto, or of 100 per cent. 
Notwithstanding the paper’s assertion, I think it is a fairly 
well-known fact, men, that traders 
do caloulate their profit, as stated by Mr. Turnbull, on the 
sale price. Were an intelligent trader asked to give his reason 
for calculating profit on the sale price, I submit that his reply 
would be somewhat like this :— 

“ Suppose A starts business with £10,000 capital, whioh he 
makes into £15,000 hy selling £10.000 worth of goods, his bank- 
book showing £15,000 to his credit. According to the paper 


at least business 


among 


referred to, he has made 50 per cent. profit. He intends to 
invest his profit outside his business, as he considers that his 
riginal capital is sufficient for trade purposes. He takes 





0, that sum being 50 per cent. of £15,000, and invests it 
elsewhere; but, by so doing, he has reduced to 
£7,500. Now, had he really made 50 per cent. profit, he should 
still have had £10,000 capital. The reason is very simple. He had 
made only 333 per cent. profit. To have made 50 per cent., he 
should have sold hie £10,000 worth of goods for £20,000. Then 
he could have taken away 50 per cent. of £20,000, which would 
have left his £10,000 capital intact.” 


his capital 


Against this imaginary reply, I have asked myself the question 
ith a capital of, say, 
net of £30,000 


its shareholders that it had made 


W 





what would be thought of a « 
£200,000, a £500,000, 
which might try to persuade 
£30,000 on the turnover of £500,000) 


y 
1 
i 


turnover of and a protit 


a profit of only 6 per cent. 
instead of 15 per cent. (on the paid-up capital). 

There is certainly much ambiguity on this question of profits, 
as the following will At retailers a few 
since 1914) an old shopkeeper said: ‘‘ I hear a lot of 


show. a meeting of 
years ¢ 
people talking about profits of 30 and 50 per cent., and I think 


It takes me all my time to make a 


LO 


they must be very lucky. 


profit of 1 per cent.” There being cries of questioning and 
dissent, the speaker retorted: “‘ All I know is that it takes 
me all my time to sell an article for 2s. for which I paid 1s., 


1 per cent., I don’t know what 


and if that is not c 
I’, Goutpine Courts. 


it is! ’"—J am, Sir, &c., 
Cross Gates, Leeds. 


a pront oi 


TAXATION OL WEALTH. 
(To THE Epitror or THe “‘ SpecraTor”’ 
Str,—The Board of Inland Revenue proposes that the amount te 
be taxed shall be the wealth of the individual at the post-war 
date less his pre-war wealth with £5,000 added to it. This 
arbitrary amount of £5,000 is indefensible. As the intention is 
to tax war wealth, there should be substituted for this £5,000 
the amount of the savings which the individua] would heve 
effected had there been no war. This is easily arrived at by the 
same method as was applied under the Excess Profits Tax—viz., 
take the individual’s savings in each of the three years preceding 
the war, let him select two of these, and strike the average 
The annual amount of his savings so obtained should then be 
multiplied by the number of years between the pre- and post- 
war dates and the result added to his pre-war wealth, the total 
being then deducted from his wealth at the post-war date. This 
would give the amount of his war wealth.—I am, Sir, &., 
116 Hope Street, Glasgow. P. D. Rivce-Brepus. 





AN AMERICAN DEFENCE OF PRESIDENT WILSON. 
TOR OF THE “* SPEcTaTorR 
Sir,—The letters from American correspondents which have 
been appearing in the Spectator since the Peace Treaty dis 
cussion has been ‘uous are read perhaps with greater 


Epi 3 


(To THE 


cousp 





interest here than in England, because we are always suspect 
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ing (more or less unconsciously) that some American is trying 
to air his prejudices or opinions before a new audience—a 
public opinion which in the nature of things is Jess interested 


and less informed why President Wilson is morally a great 


man or a bad man, or why Colonel Bryan made President 
Wilson possible, or why Colonel Roosevelt would or would not, 
were he alive, receive a “ prodigious vote ” this Fall, were he 
A correspondent from Seattle recently repeated a 
number of unpleasant statements he made about Mr. Wilson 
many years ago, and so began a fashion for many American 
The newest of these has written ir. your issue 
of January 2tth three facts about the Democratic Party at 


nominated. 


correspondents. 


present: (1) that historically it is a great party; (2) that now it 


is leaderless, Wilson and Bryan not only being at cross- 
purposes but both being wrong; (3) that, in view of this situa- 
These are interesting 
remarks, but not accurate, and do not describe the emotions 


tion, a Republican will be elected. 


within the Democratic Party at present. 


President Wilson and Colonel Bryan divided because the 
former preferred to meet the challenge of Senator Lodge, 
author of the Lodge Reservations, to bring the Treaty befere 
The proposal first came from Senator 


the voters this Fall. 
Lodge, chief opponent of the Treaty in its present form—not 


from the President, who has accepted with obvious reluctance 
This is well known, 


any plan which would delay ratification. 
end changes entirely the nature of the “ 
Wilson and Mr. Bryan. The 
exaggerated. 
may be no “ split.” 

Bismarck’s remark as to the “ errors of Cal'nets * does not 
apply here, for the question whether America did wrong not 
to enter the war after the invasion of Belgium is an open one. 


split’ between Mr. 
split’ probably has been 


President Wil:on was re-elected in 1916 in spite of this error, if 


ii was an error. Is it not going too far back to talk of why 
the war was not begun sooner? 
priately enough, and our difficulty is now to end it—a task 
equelly appropriate! 

Your recent correspondent opposes the League Covenant. It 
was approved by all leading Allied Powers during the war, 
and friend and foe alike were justified in expecting it. It is 
now too late to oppose the League Covenant. Suppose President 
Wilson had failed in Paris to preeure such a Covenant, which 
failure would be greater—the failure to obey a Covenant of 
doubtful import and uncertain effect as to Belgiuin, or failure 
to pro binding and effective Covenant affecting all 
nations, as promised so many times ard unmistakably by all 
Allied Powers, including the United States? 

The truth is that President Wilson has merely tried to live 
up to all obligations without consideration for personal or 
political cost, and has suffered as much from the prenounce- 
ments of idealistic fools who ought to be his friends as from 
Reservationists and political enemies who never approved a 
Wilson war or a Wilson peace. 

What nonsense it is to say that President Wilson means an 
aitack on the Senate this Fall! It cannot made by any 
President under the Constitution. Senate Leader Lodge has 
made an attack on the Constitutional method of negotiating 
and ratifying Treaties—by demanding a popular vcte on the 
Treaty. Who is to be followed in this matter—Senator Lodge? 

The Irish are numerous in Boston. Sinn Feiners and 
Hyphenates have opposed the Treaty. Mr. Bryan’s advice has 
been to leave the Treaty without further «do upon the shoul- 
ders of the Republican Senate majority either to cast aside 
altogether or patch up, nullify, or ratify, in whatever shape a 
dissenting and whimsical majority may choose. It seems that 
the really level-headed and sound advice and gnidance of the 
Peace Treaty through all the trying 
delay have come from the White House. 

There does not appear to be a truly penetrative splil in the 
Deinocratic Party; it is indeed ; 
speak with authority till after the Couventi 
more than likely 


ure a 


be 


months of debate and 


doubtful, and ean 
n next June. It is 


that Colonel Bryan will dominate the Con- 


ho one 


vention; hut he will hardly seck nomination; and, as to that, 
he may choose another winner as in 1912. Who knows? He 
has won on two of his three great issues, says your corre- 


spondent. It takes only a bare electoral majority to elect a 
President. And Mr. Bryan's 
ment!—I am, Sir, &e., 


New York, N.Y., February 11th. 


victories have been by amend- 


ZELLNER ENGLISH. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE AMERICAN DEMOCRATIC 

PARTY. 

(To tue Epiron or tHe ‘* Sprctator.”’ 

Sir,—I am surprised to see in the Spectator of January 24th 
a letter from Mr. Moreton in which he says :— 

* It is imposible to write without a heavy heart of the world- 

wice fiasco resulting from the sad accitent of Mr. Wilson's 

occupancy of the White House.” 


Frewen 


a 


ae 


Iehall not attempt to debate the “ fiasco 


The Convention has not yet assembled, and there 


Finally we did enter, appro- 








a 
But I cannot imagine any of the candidates opposed to Woodrow 
Wilson, whether Theodore Roosevelt, William H., Taft, or 
Charles E. Hughes, attempting an enterprise of the magnitude 
of that attempted by Mr, Wilson, which was nothing less thay 
that of establishing as a reality that of which neets and seers 
have ever dreamed in their moments of exaltation, and which 
your own—and our—Tennyson phrased as “ the 
man, the federation of the world.” . 
failure, it seems to me more legical to cast the blame on the se 
who have opposed and blocked it than to place it on the man 
who entered the valley of the shadow of death in his ef rts 
to accomplish it.—Yeours for international justice, 

New York, February 18th. STEPHEN Bey, 


Parliament of 
If this enterprize vrovyes 





ANGLO-AMERICAN 


{To tHe Eptror or THE 


FRIENDSHIP. 
“* SprcTatTor.”’ 
Sir,—I think the following cutting from your American contom. 
porary Life may interest your readers.—I am, Sir, &., — Z, 
“AN OFFER OF SERVICE. 
(To tHE Epitor or ‘ Lire.’} 

Sir,—The part your magazine played in the war and your 
attitude toward Great Britain are an open secret. Therefore | 
take the liberty of making a somewhat strange request of you, 
There is no need to recount the advantages to Le gained by q 
fuller understanding between the peoples of Great Britain 


(particularly England) and the United States, quite 
apart from the diplomatic relations of the two govern. 
ments. What I want to know is, can you suggest any 
way in which I can be of help? I am a young woman, 


native of New York State, usually employed in some business, 
I am neither exceptionally clever or brilliant nor actually 
stupid. I have lived and travelled in various States, and find 
everywhere a general misunderstanding of the English 
character and of England’s ideals and political ambitions. Is 
there in this country any organization or association which 
has for its aim the enlightenment of the American people in 
this regard, by the spread of helpful propaganda or by any 
other means ? If so, perhaps I might be privileged to have 
some little part in this work. Understand, I am no modern 
Joan of Are, nor yet a Mrs. Pankhurst. I am only under t} 

conviction that the future progress of the world lies in the 
hands of the English-speaking peoples, and that the sooner we 
‘get together’ the better for us as well as for those who do not 
speak our tongue. Editors undoubtedly have troubles of th: 

own without being asked to solve the problems of others. Yet 
knowing you have this matter at heart, I the more 
encouraged in applying to you for information in this regard 

Thanking you in advance for anything you may do for me, I am 
very truly yours, A. XN, 

San Diego, Cal., Dee. 11, 1919.” 
NEED FOR UNION AGAINST REVOLUTION, 


{To tHe Epitor or tHe “* Sprctator.’’) 


feel 


THE 


| Sirn,—Some interesting suggestions have lately been made for a 








‘ 


that be granted. ! equality for all classes, retrenchment, industrial 


union of all constitutionally minded Liberals and Conservatives 
to resist the subversive forces that are threatening our national 
life. How or when that union should be consummated I am 
not concerned to discuss, but of the need of it I can have 1 
doubt. Processor Case has recently marshalled in a pow 
letter to the Times the evidence reveals the siniste1 
trend of the Lahour policy ef the present day. This evidence 
it is the fashion to ignore. Within the last ten or fifteen years 
we have decided that the best way to deal with unpleasant 
facts is simply to assert that they do not exist. I do not know 
that the policy has been a very successful one. We can all se¢ 
whither it has led in lreland. Mr. Birrell followed it to heroi 
lengths, and the result has that 
English soldiers are lying in their graves ti -d iV, that the Irish 
problem has been reduced to a chaos which see to balks 
every known resource of statesmanship, and that the mau 
author of the policy has retired from a Varliamettary cart 
with the respectfully expressed sympathy of all those 
that crude facts should not be allowed to interfere with p.ea 
political theories. 


which 


been many gallant young 


ms 


who th 


In a recent speech the well-known Labour leader, Mr 
Bromley, is reported as saying: ‘‘l am not one to preach a 
bloody revolution, but only for one reason—because ut 
tunately the people of this country are not ripe for taking 1 
law into their own hands.” I know it is said that you sh l 
not take this sort of thing seriously. But, though I am entire! 


opposed to the aims of the Labour Party, I prefer at least to 


do them the justice of assuming that they mean what they 
It appears to me a very terrible and ominous thing that 
statements like this can be made before large popular audiences 


Sav. 


without apparently arousing any dissent. 

But the main purpose of this letter is to point out not only 
that it is high time that Liberals should make up their mind 
to fight this new creed, but that they will only be acting in 
accordance with true Liberal principles if they do so. After 
all, Liberalism for, or should 


what stands 
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Lach A ons . ° . 
nancial purity, the abolition of caste ex lusiveness, restri ‘tion, 
und tyranny in all its forms. Labour in its latest manifesta- 
tions ‘cares for none of these things. It fosters the narrowest 
class feeling, it concerns itself only with those inside the 
charmed circles of the Trade Unions, and within those 
Unions free action and free speech have practically ceased to 
It has not the slightest regard for economy in the State. 





exist. < ’ : z ie 
It associates itself with that mischievous band of visionary 


intellectuals who have decided to treat general laws in the 
world of ideas as p yliticians have so often treated facts in the 
world of reality; that is, deny the existence of whatever they 
happen to dislike. ‘‘ Persons otherwice intelligent,”’ says the 
distinguished American, Dr. Murray Butler, “go about the 
country telling us that it is mere hypocrisy to say that the 
‘aterests of employer and employed are the same. On the con- 
trary, it is mere ignorance to say they are not the same.” 
These words are profoundly true. The worst of our intelli- 
gentsia is their lack of intelligence. No more pestilential doc- 
trine than the one Dr. Butler condemns was ever preached, 
and, I may add, none more fatuously stupid. Yet it is to 
such doctrines, with all the monstrous economic fallacies they 
involve, that Liberals who accept the creed of Mr. Bromley and 
Mr. Cramp find themselves committed. It is enough to make 
the great leaders of Liberal thought of old days, Cobden, 
Bright, and Gladstone, turn in their neglected graves. Many of 
the best Labour leaders, I am well aware, disclaim these views 
and have honesily tried to combat them, but they have about 
as much chance of stemming jhe tide as had the famous Mre. 
Partington of keeping back the Atlantic Ocean; and they are 
only too apt, when they have failed to lead their followers into 
the way of salvation, to place themselves with a dreary resigna- 
tion once more at the head of their revolting legions as they 
It used to be said by the 
Liberalism and Labour 


throng down the path of destruction. 
Liberal Press geome years ago that 
could go on part of their journey together. I suggest that now 
at any rate they have reached the dividing of the ways. Any- 
thing more degrading than the attitude of official Liberalism 
to Labour during the } ten or fifteen years it would be 
lificult to imagine. Jt has loudly proclaimed its devotion to 
Labour aspirations. ‘The of Labour, on the other 
hand, has been about equally made up of active dislike and 
cool contempt. It has replied to the passionate embraces of 
its devotee by kicks and curses. Liberalism, like a fond and 
doting mother wincing from a sturdy infant’s blows, protests 
with a weak and indulgent smile that the beloved object “ does 
not mean it.” But can there be anything more damaging to 
self-respect than continually to press attentions upon people 
who entirely repudiate them, e+pecially when, as in this case, 
itean only be done at an alarming gacrifice of principles and 


rast 


attitude 


1 
il 


convictions? 
I have never been able to discover what useful part is to be 
played by the Government of the country in that organized 
nflict of self-seeking groups fighting for their special interests, 
and wielding the weapon of direct action, which is apparently 
the ideal of the Labour polity. It would only, it seems to me, 
2 comparable to the position of some tall forward in a game 


Rugby football, round whom the ecrimmage has formed 
fore he has been able to get his head down in the pack. He 
s swayed to and fro hy the fierce struggle of the opposing sides, 


le is utterly helpless for good or evil—a melancholy spectacle of 
acute personal discomfort and the object of jeering compassion 
Yet surely Liberals ought to defend the 
sovereignty of the pesple’s government over all classes in the 
State. “The danger,” said Lord Acton, ‘is not that a par- 

ular class is unfit to gov Every class is unfit to govern. 
rhe law of liberty tends to abolish the reign of race over race, 
of class over class.” The difference between 
and true Liberalism gees down to the 
foundations belief. The that this difference can bx 
bridged seems to the most dreary and futile of political 
If only Liberals will take their stand fearlessly on 


to all spectators. 
“ 


ern. 


f faith over faith, 
modern Labour policy 
of idea 
me 


delusions, 


true Liberal principles they will free themselves from a 
degrading subjection. They will be relieved from having to 
defend, by methods many of them secretly contemn, a creed 


which in their hearts they do not accept, in the vain attempt 

win the support of men who contemptuously repel their 

advances.—I am, Sir, & DP. E. Roserts. 
Wore ester Ce lk ge, Oxford. 


4 
to 


STATE PURCHASE OF TRADE. 

{To tHe Epiror or 
Sir,—Canon H. D. Rawnsley in an emphatic letter under the 
above heading in your issue of the 28th ult., end which is 
largely based on the evidence of figures unseen, challenges Mr. 
Talbot’s statement that a general system of State ownership 
and State management would involve an enormous and costly 
I can assure Canon Rawnsley that many 


TIE LIQUOR 


THE “ Spectator.’ 


central Department. 
people who still are of opinion that they have not as yet taken 





leave of their senses consider that State ownership of the 
Liquor Trade will involve a very heavy cost and a numerous 
body of State servants, whether centralized or not, and I should 
be greatly obliged if he would set forth in your columns how 
such an undesirable result is to be avoided.—I am, Sir, &c., 
36 Hans Place, S.W. 1. Il’. P. Wutrereap. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “‘ SpecTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Canon Rawnsley says I am out of date, because, for the 
purpose of my comparison of Carlisle with the rest of England 
and Wales respecting the statistics of drunkenness, I used the 
latest official figures. I cannot claim the gift of prophecy, 
which seems to be the common possession of State purchasers. 

I have shown that whereas over the whole of England an1 
Wales, comparing 1914 with 1918, the “drunk” convictions 
decreased 84.50 per cent., in Carlisle within the same period 
the decrease was no more than 71 per cent. Canon Rawnsley 
challenges me to work out a similar comparison embracing the 
year 1919 when the necessary official figures are made public. 
Meanwhile he manifests a very significant eagerness to antici- 
pate an obvious point arising out of the departure of thousands 
of munition workers from Carlisle in 1919 :— 

“Tt is no answer,” he writes, “to say that Carlisle was 
crowded with munition workers in 1918 and that they had left 
in 1919, thus causing a diminution in the number of convictions 
in the latter year. ‘he munition workers in 1918 were to a 
very large extent young women, with a few skilled male opera- 
tives, and the figures for convictions for that year were not 


swelled to any appreciable extent by the presence of the 
munition workers.” 
“A very large extent an “appreciable extent”; “a few 


Canon Rawnsley’s statement is too 
qualified to be convincing. It surely has some bearing on thia 
point that 80 convictions for drunkenness in Carlisle in 
1918, 22 were against females. (See Home Office White Paper, 
March 26th, 1919.) 

Canon Rawnsley says that no one in his senses has proposed 
that the Liquor Trade, if taken over by the State, should he 
conducted by a Department of the Civil Service centralized in 
London. What is the alternative 2? Local controls? A 
scheme of that kind must involve financial and 
administrative chaos unless supervised, guided, and co-ordinated 
by some central authority, and that central authority must 
inevitably a part expensive piece of 
machinery.—I am, Sir, &c., G. W. Tarsor. 


skilled male operatives ”’! 


of 


inevitably 


be costly of a very 


[To THE Epitor oF tHE “* SpecTaTOR.’’] 
Sir,—One can agree with your correspondent ‘* Temperance ” 


last week that theoretically there are other ways beside State 





Purchase of obtaining the same good results, such as establisi:- 
ing public companies on the lines of the existing Trust 
| companies, But why have these other ways failed so lamentably 
to obtain those good results ? The answer without doubt 
the lure of private profit. The profits from the Liquor Trade 
have not only given ample means to control the Trade for the 


Is, 


increase of that profit, but are an ever-present incentive, acting 
| against the highest publie interest. 

But will not public profit be an equally ever-present incentive 
acting also against the higher public interests? Yes, clearly 
it would be apart from local control. This control, unhampered 
by fear of injuring private interests, will step by step set the 


higher public interesis of the neighbourhood fairly in tie 
balance against the immediate pecuniary profit to the State 


arising from sales. No doubt the result will be gradual, but 
will be effective. 

The profit from the Trade is 
gathered in (earned is an inappropriate word in this connexion) 
that those who at present control it will exhaust every means 


it. Hitherto the Trade (with disastrous results) has 


it 


so and so easily 


immense 





to retain 





| been controlled for the sake of its pecuniary profit, a sub- 
stantial part passing to the public through taxation, but an 
| immense overplus to private owners. No effort on behalf of 
the general publie will be too great if it gains so vast (and 
hitherto so unattainable) an advantage as the control of the 
| Liquor Traffic for the public od.—I am, Sir, &c., 
| 59 Montpelier Road, Brighton. Artare I, Grirrira. 
SALARIES IN THE WOSPITALS. 
! {To THE TOR oF THE “ SpecTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In your number of February 28th Mr. John Mi iy 
mentioned ‘the hospitals, and the vast amount of private 


} means and personal, unpaid labour which hi 


| and maintain them.” But these facts are not 
publi 
This hospital, like most others, is supported entirely by 
| voluntary contributions. ‘The siting staff consist of men of 
the highest professional standing, and the resident staff are 
} younger men of sound training and good experience. Wit! 
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one exception—myself, who have the princely salary of £200 a 
year—all of these gentlemen give their services for nothing. 
But, as man cannot live on air, it is obvious that in the long 
Tun some one pays—the middle-class patient chiefly. The 
physician or surgeon of necessity charges his private patients a 
double fee in the morning in order that he may attend the 
hospital sick gratis in the afternoon. 

In the old days this system worked well, for the class of 
hospital patient was poorly paid. Now, however, that manual 
labour is excessively well paid one finds the intolerable anomaly 
that people earning £5-£10 a week are being treated gratui- 
tously by doctors who often find it difficult to make ends meet. 
One out-patient admitted that he was earning too much to he 
included under the Insurance Act, yet he came for free treat- 
ment. Many of the patients are much better off than those who 
give their services so freely. And do these patients ever 
consider it incumbent on them to give a donation to the 
hospital ? The pence in the ward-hox bear eloquent testimony 
that the average in-patient values a successful operation as 
much as he does a good sermon—namely, at a penny or, if of 
generous disposition, at “tuppence.” And those are the men 
and women who are treated gratuitously by the doctors and by 
the well-trained ladies of the nursing staff for a salary at which 
a drunken cook would turn up her noze.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Oscar Tuomas, 
Resident Medical Officer, Westminster Hospital. 

Broad Sanctuary, 8.W. 1. 





THE CONVALESCENT HOME FOR JV.A.D.’S. 
[To tHe Eprron or tHe ‘ SpectaTor.’’| 

Sirn,—With reference to the many kind responses which we have 
received in answer to your appeal in the Speciator for a Con- 
valescent Home for V.A.D.’s, I beg to inform you that we have 
now accepted the kind offer of Captain and Mrs. Fullarton 
James and Miss Hichens, of Beechgrove, Sunninghill, Berks.— 
T am, Sir, &c., Maroaret AMprHiLy, 


Chairman, Joint Women’s V.A.D. Committee. 
19 Berkeley Street, W. 1. 





EDUCATION BY MEANS OF SIGHT-SEEING. 
(To THe Eprror or tHe “ SpecraTor.’’ 
Srr,—I was deeply interested in your article in the last number 
of the Spectator. The Wokingham Lecture Society, in the 
formation of which you so kindly gave me your assistance a year 
ago, has adopted the policy of inviting fifteen children from the 
three elementary schools in this town to the illustrated lectures 
of the Society. Since the New Year they have visited Venice, 
Constantinople, Peru, and over the Andes to the Amazon. With 
Mr. Frank Wild they have journeyed on the last Shackleton 
expedition to the Antarctic, and before the session closes they 
will have travelled through the Southern States of America 
with Mr. Stephen Graham, and will also have paid a visit to 
the Panama Canal. The hoys and girls thoroughly enjoy these 
lectures, and have acquired considerable information in an 
easy and pleasant form. From our experiment I feel sure 
that illustrated lectures could play a most important part in 
the education of the older children in the elementary schools of 
country towns, and at the same time create an intelligent 
interest in their school studies, which they will carry with them 
into after years.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FE. S. Wuaarey, Hon. Secretary. 
Wokingham Lecture Society, Wokingham, Berks. 


(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’) 

81r,—In respect of an interesting article in your last issue 
which bears the above title, may I venture to say that the 
London elementary school with which for thirty-five years or 
more I have been connected as manager and friend does prepare 
and then take its children for intelligent visits to the monu- 
ments and museums of London? I append a list of some of 
these visits: The Tower; St. Paul’s; the Abbey; the National 
Gallery; the National Portrait Gallery; the Victoria and 
Albert Museum; the British Museum in sections; the temporary 
War-Time Exhibition at the British Museum; Kensington 
Palace, when it was open; Kew Gardens and Palace, &c. We 
are now hoping to prepare for and enjoy the London Museum 
at Stafford House. I cannot suppose but that other London 
elementary schools do the same interesting work.—I am, Sir, 

- Aw O.p anp Constant Reaper. 

{Many years ago the Council of the Manchester Art 
Musenm not only gave three thousand pictures to elementary 
echools, but brought it about that the visits of children tw 
galleries and museums should be counted as school time. Ths 
Art for Schools Association in London has also done excellent 
work.—Ep. Spectator.] 


REFLECTIONS 





OF THE CHILD MIND. 


(To Trax Epitor or rue “ Spectator.” 
Srr,—The delightful stories of children in your issue of February 
Z2ist provoke one to eend you a few more which may be new to 





| Arms Shilling Fund” for the same purpose ? 








your readers. A little boy was telling a small sister abou 
and Abel. Her heart was pained for Cain, and she asked : 
was God so angry about his offering ?” “ Well, you see, Bett 
there had been trouble about fruit before, and God was re 
going to have any more of that kind of thing.” Anothar chil 
asking the meaning of a funeral going by the house, was told 
that “old Mr. Brown was dead, and gone to God.” That 
evening ho gave as a reason for not saying his prayers that 
“God would be much too busy, unpacking Mr. Brown,” to 
listen to him. As an illustration of a child’s sudden transition 
from serious to gay without a thought of irreverence, a little 
boy, after listening with deep interest to the legend of the 
Cross-bill, asked : “ What did it do with the thorn when it had 
got it out? ’—then, answering himself with a sudden chuckle: 
“T dare say it threw it into the road for a motor to go over!” 
A father, whose small family was going to the seaside, asked 
the eldest boy, as a test of resourcefulness, what he would do 
“if there was a railway accident on the way to C.” He thought 
a moment and said: “I should telegraph to you: ‘ Mother is 
killed; we are in the refreshment-room.’ ” 

A child’s “ear” for word-sounds sometimes yields strangg 
results, as in the answer of the little girl who said the equator 
was “a menagerie lion running round the earth.” My small 
nephew, playing at golf in long grass, was shown how to make 
an elevation under the hall, and told: “ When big people play 
golf that is called a tee.” “ Yes,” he said, “and the people 
who do it are called tee-caddies ’’—another felicitous combing. 
tion. The same child, asking if,there were “ people under the 
stones” in the churchyard where he was passing, and being 
told: “‘Only their bodies, darling,” said: ‘ Why only their 
bodies ? Why not their heads too ?’ 

What apprehension of the subject is shown in the following 
definition of moral courage given by an older child. “ I? twenty 
schoolboys were going to bed in a dormitory, and one knelt 
down to say his prayers, that would he moral courage. But if 
twenty Bishops were going to bed in a dormitory, and one 
refused to say his prayers, that would be moral courage,’—I 
am, Sir, &c., C. M. Hi. 


t Cain 
“Why 


’ 


STUDENT IN ARMS SHILLING FUND 
{To tHe Epiror or rae “ Spectator.’’! 

Sir,—In thanking your readers for their kind response to 
my former letter asking for help for the Oxford and Bermondsey 
Mission Men’s Club, to be restarted for the men who have 
now laid down their arms and returned home to crowded 
Bermondeey, may I draw their attention to the ‘‘ Student in 
? = £5,000 is still 


needed, and we feel that among the many thousand readers 
of my brother’s book there are many who, thoygh unable to 
give more, will yet gladly give a shilling to the club on which 
he himself would have been so keen, and so have a part in 
this, the only memorial to him and to his club boys who have 
fallen. Indeed we do not despair of getting the 250,000 shillings 
wanted. They should be sent to the “ Student in Arms Shilling 
Fund,” 175 Long Lane, S.E.1.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hiitpa M. A. 


ALBANTA. 
{To Tue Epiror or tHe “S 


Hannry. 


Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Many months of dispute on the Adriatic question have 
taught most of us the claims of Italy and Jugo-Slavia. Both of 
them have influential men to plead their respective causes, but 
how many of us have heard the cries of Albania ? In 1918 the 
Powers solemnly granted independence to Albania. The 
Albanians celebrated the occasion with great national re- 
joicings, and showed their gratitude during the war by fighting 
on the side of the Allies, only to find themselves threatened 
with partition and complete loss of national independence. The 
Jugo-Slavs during the war have their to 
pounce upon Scutari, the Greeks on Northern Epirus, and the 
Italians, who were promised Valona—Albania’s chief port—as 
a bribe for help in the war, aro waiting to accept a mandate 
for the remaining territory. Those who know the details of 
Albanian history cannot fail to sympathize with the little 
nation, bullied by the Turk, the Greek, the Serb, and the 
Powers alike. During the war Albania was completely run 
over by these nations, and her one hope of national integrity 
rested in peace. In spite of these immense difficulties, Albania 
still cherishes a determined national spirit. She has 
language (with dialects corresponding to our English dialects), 
and although she has three religious creeds she is not in any 
way nationally divided hy them. By the partition of Albania, 
in order to satisfy the desires of the strong nations, the Allies 
will be not only sowing the seed of more Balkan unrest, but 
violating one of their greatest principles—the rights of small 
nations. The Albanians will not give way. Are we to violate 
the noble principle which rallied us to the defence of Belgium ° 
—I am, Sir, &., P. 
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AN APPEAL FOR INFORMATION. 
(To rae Eprror or trae “ SprcratTor.’’} 
gre,—During the last few months many younger parsons (most 
of whom were working in the Army and Navy during the war) 
have felt the great need of trying to find an answer to two big 
questions which affect their work to-day. They are:— 

(1) What are the doubts and difficulties in men’s minds about 
the fact and truths of Christianity to-day ? (We feel men are 
anxious to find answers to the big questions about God and 
Christianity.) : _ 

(2) Why do so many men fight shy of organized Teligion to- 
day ? (Men are naturally attracted to Jesus Christ, but are 
not attracted to the Churches.) 

Some of us feel the matter so strongly that we have decided 
to make this appeal for information. If any of your readers, 
especially those “ outside the Churches,” can help us by men- 
tioning their doubts or giving their views in a letter to the 
above address, we shall be truly grateful. It is hardly neces- 
gary to say that every letter will be treated in strict confidence. 
lt is hoped later to publish a book in the form of a message to 
the Churches “from the man outside,” and an attempt to 
answer modern doubts and difficulties about Christianity. To 
put the whole thing quite frankly, many parsons, who ex- 
perienced the comradeship of the Army, now feel the need of 
getting a bigger idea of their job. We can hardly be expected 
to alter things unless we can find what is wrong and how it can 
be set right.—I am, Sir, &c., F. T. Sauter. 

St. Gabriel’s, The Westlands, Sunderland. 

{If any of our readers wish to answer these questions they 
should write direct to Mr. Salter.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 
{To tre Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sin,—In the R.1.C. the British Empire possesses the finest 
force in the world. Brave, honourable, disciplined, amazingly 
incorruptible, and many of them of a gentleness characteristio 
of the strongest men, and with the wide outlook and intelligence 
of a superior education, these men are called upon not only 
to face cowardly attacks in overwhelming numbers on them- 
selvee in their lonely patrols at night, but also upon barracks 
where the wives and children of constables or sergeants may be 
sleeping. Many of them too suffer persecution from their Sinn 
Fein relations. Scarcely a night passes but one or more of 
them are foully murdered or brutally wounded, and yet in spite 
of the fact that no adequate protection is given them in the 
shape of machine-guns, &., military reinforcements, and star 
signals (the latter, I hear, some barracks have at last), they 
remain absolutely faithful to their oath of allegiance—our one 
strong barrier against traitors and rebels. One is filled with 
admiration for the fidelity and gallantry of these men, upon 
the wanton sacrifice of whom the British Labour Party and 
the Times from a comfortable and safe vantage-ground look 
with stolid indifference. How long is the slaughter of this 
splendid force to go an? I come in contact with a considerable 
number of R.I.C. men owing to a work in which I am engaged, 
so speak from some personal knowledge. A man who was at 
Thurles told me details of Constable Finnegan’s death: “‘ He 
was only thirty; a fine young fellow, with a wife and two 
children. I went for the doctor” (a somewhat risky under- 
taking, one would think, with murderers hanging round). 
“Finnegan eaid to the doctor: ‘Have I any chance, Sir? I 
don’t mind for myself, but I want to live for my wife and 
little children.’ His whole talk was about his children.” 
He died the next day.—I am, Sir, &c., H. S. Ricwarpson. 
Moyallon House, Co, Down. 
THE FASCINATION OF THE END. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “* Spectator.’’) 

Sirn,—What an altogether charming quotation from Joubert! 
As a contribution to the commonplace-book of your corre- 
spondent “ A Constant Reader,” if it be not already written 
there, may I send the following beautiful thoughts on the 
evening of life from the writings of Mme. Swetchine ?— 





“On dit, ‘le déclin de l’Age, mais, si notre vrai centre est le 
Ciel, le déclin dans l’étre double est, en méme temps, une 
ascendance. Le corps et l’Ame sont en contradiction presque 
perpetuelle. Tandis que la nature défaille, ce n’est pas la 
destruction seule qui se hate, mais aussi la liberté, la gloire, 
la perfection d’une Ame toujours plus radieuse & mesure que 
le principe spirituel absorbe ce qui ne l’est pas. Pendant que 
le corps s’affaise, l’'Ame se retrempe. Ia mort pour l'un, c’est 
’éternelle jeunesse pour l’autre! ” 


—I am, Sir, &c., A. Loyn. 





TYING THE PLOUGH TO THE HORSE’S TAIL. 
(To tre Eprror or tue “ Sprcrator.’’) 
§m,—In your number of September 20th last I observed a 
reference to “the cruel Irish practice of tying the plough to 
the horse’s tail.” May I tell you an experience of my own? 





In the drought of 1891-1894 I had to take a mob of 560 mixed 
cattle from Strangways Springs to Tinga Tingana, round the 
south end of Lake Eyre, in South Australia, a distance of 
about 300 miles. The first 100 miles was through artesian 
spring country, with long dry stages between the springs, 
and often some of the weaker cattle would get bogged. We 
used to pull them out by man-power, using the pack 
surcingles, which in time cut our hands; and as we were 
getting up to three hours’ sleep only per diem, it came rather 
rough on us; so we got a piece of rope, hitched it to the tail 
of one of our biggest pack-horses, and found that the beast 
came out without any trouble at all. We found also that when 
we struck a jibbing horse, he could always be made to pull 
by attaching his tail to the swingle-bar till he was warm 
enough to be let go into the collar. I do not think it is so 
cruel as it looks—not so erucl, anyhow, as sore shoulders. 

I am, Sir, &c., J. C. Warren. 

Dyliabing, Katanning, Western Australia, January 11th. 





ENGLISH WORDS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
(To THe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Srr,—In continuing your correspondence on English words in 
foreign languages you may be interested to know that quite 
a number of English and French words are freely adopted into 
Serbian, especially during the war, and these are adapted to 
local grammatical forms. Thus, Ford cars are known as 
fordovi, and tanks as tankovi—ovi being one of the plural ter- 
minations. Transport, in the naval sense, and sumaren from the 
French are quite common, although the Croatian dialect affects 
purism and makes its own word “ podvodnice,” as Russian 
does. Aeroplan is hardly changed, but the aviator becomes 
aviatichar, though the peasants give the common form of 
termination inherited from the Turks, and call him an aero- 
plandjia. Drednot, golkipr, shtratk, miting, budjet, and klub 
are common and obvious. Djentlemanski was here before tlie 
war.—I am, Sir, &c., M. Burs (B.8c., Oxon.). 
Knez Mihailova, Belgrad. 





SAGARIS AND SECURIS. 
[To THE Epitor or THs “ Spzciaror.’’) 
Sir,—Can any of your classical readers give me any information 
on the following point? In the Anabasis, Lib. IV., cap. iv., 
para. 16, a description is given of the equipment of a prisoner 
captured by a scouting party, which includes a weapon termed 
“sagaris,” described as being “such as the Amazons ues.” 
Horace (Carm. IV., ode 4), speaking of the victories of Drusus 
in the Tirol, mentions that the mountaineers carried thie 
“ securis of the Amazons,” saying that he is unable to say from 
whence they derived the custom. Herodotus also mentions the 
use of the “ sagaris” by the Scythians, and there ie little 
difficulty in understanding how tribes like those of the Tirol 
and Caucasus, who must equally have fought and traded with 
those nomads, acquired the habit of using the same weapons 
The similarity of the two names “‘sagaris” and “ securis ” 
is, however, interesting. The former is given a Persian origin 
by Liddell and Scott, whilst the latter is, I believe, usually 
attributed to the same root as “seco.” Is there any 
etymological connexion? The Amazonian origin of the weapon 
ascribed to it by two writers of such different dates as 
Xenophon and Horace, and founded on information drawn 
from two such widely separated localities, is also, I think, 
worthy of note.—I am, Sir, &., 
Crartes H. Metvue, Colonel (r.p.). 
22 Selwyn Road, Eastbourne. 
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NOTICE.—When ‘‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of “* Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 








publication. 
POETRY. 
oo? 
WORDS TO THE TUNE OF “ BLACK HORSE LANE.” 


Dame Jane the music mistress, 
the music mistress; 
Sharkie the baker of Black Horse Lane, 
At sound of a fiddle 
Caught her up by the middle— 
And away like swallows from the lane, 
Flying out together— 
Vrom the crookéd lane. 


What words said Sharkie to her, 
said Sharkie to her ? 
Ifew did she look in the lane 
No neighbour heard 
One sigh or one word, 
Not a sound but the fiddling in Black Hor-e Lane, 
‘The happy noise of music— 
Again and again. 
Where now be those two old ‘uns, 
be those two old ’uns, 
Sharkie the baker run off with Jane ? 
Hark ye up to llint Street, 
Halloo to Pepper-Mint Street, 
Tollow by the fells to the great North Plain, 
By the fells and the river— 
Yo the cold North Plain. 
Ifow came this passion to them, 
this passion to them, 
Love in a freshet on Black Horse Lane ? 
It came without warning 
One blue windy morning 
So they scarcely might know was it joy or pa 
With scarce breath to wonde 
Was it joy or pain. 


in, 


Took they no fardels with them, 
no fardels with them, 
Oul and alone on the ice-bound plain ? 
Sharkie he had rockets 
And erackers in his pockets, 
Ay, and she had a plaid shawl] to keep off ihe rain, 
An old Highland plaid shawl— 
To keep off the rain. 
Rosert GRAves, 








f 
ART. 
—@=— 
MR. JOHN AND MR. EPSTEIN. 

Mr. Jou is showing at the Alpine Club Gallery a collection 
ef his portraits, and the variety seen in the sitters is found 
in the artistic and technical treatment. Mr. John is so 
sensitive to the qualities of those he paints that they often 
betray him into commonplace, and indeed into something 
perilously near the Academy presentation portrait. Of course 
when so accomplished an artist as Mr. John has descended to a 
level very much below the one which it is his right to occupy 
when he is at his best, he still remains a painter of great power, 
but such works as the portraits of Sir W. (Goode (No. 6), Lord 
Sumner (No. 16), Dr. Campbell McClure (No. 22), and Mr. F. H. 
Criilall (No. 28) all indicate how dependent the artist is on his 
sitters for the stimulus to produce that something which ig 
beyond mere power or cleverness. From these inevitable 
everyday things of the portrait-painter’s practice we turn with 
delight to such a brilliant performance as the Le?y Ottoline 
Morrell (No. 4). The decorative intention, colour, and ani- 
mation are all of the highest order. This is just one of those 
pictures which we recognize at once as a new thing, with a dis- 
tinct life of its own, come into the world. Here art is seen 
which is creative. Another instance of this happy result is the 
Monsieur Hymans (No. 23), in which, though only the head is 
painted, there is no feeling of incompleteness ; and the Portrait 
of « Boy (No. 27) is a most beautifully modelled and coloured 
hcad quite unlike in execution to the other pictures, 





ls 

There are two portraits of the same lady, one of which jg 
called La Marchesa Casati (No. 13) and is the better of the 
two. Itis of course purely a piece of bravura, and done to startle, 
and as such of lesser interest; but all the same the beauty of 
the mountain background and the lovely iridescent colour of 
the dress, together with the wonderful drawing of the arms and 
hands, are so great that we forgive the exaggeration of effect in 
the red hair and black eyes. But a picture in which serious 
qualities and those of ce ricature compet: hes the effecs 
of an unresolved discord. Mr. John has painted Colonel 
Lawrence three times ; No. 29 is a work of much beauty, for its 
delicate colour and subtle characterization. The Emir Feigy] 
(No. 37) is not so interesting as a portrait, and in the Maharajah 
of Bikanir (No. 21) Mr. John achieves the commonplace. A 
number of studies of heads of Canadian soldiers are shown, 
presumably made for the artist’s great decorative work, 
These are most of them of high quality, and especially so are 
Nos, 15 and 24. Mr. John has found in his grey-blue back. 
grounds a colour which goes well with khaki. In some of these 
heads, notably in the two just mentioned, there is a monumental 
quality which attains grandeur without effort or apparent strain, 
imaking them works of art of the highest order. 

If we had had no catalogue, we should have thought Mr, 
Epstein's statue of Christ to have been intended for some little. 
known Spanish mediaeval saint receiving the Stigmata, so 
entirely have traditional characteristics been set aside. The 
statue from the front is distinctly impressive, and we wish to 
see it placed in a thirteenth-century Gothic niche where its 
particular proportions would be best set off. Such a position, 
too, would make it impossible to see the unsatisfactory side 
and back views. The proportions and style of the work are of 
course unusual, but the sculptor wished to produce an unusual 
effect, and, having done so, is justified. A distinct impression 
is made on the mind, and one of power. In the portrait busts 
Mr. Epstein turns towards the Florentines. The Lillian Shelley 
(No. 5) is a noble composition, alike subtle and strong; so too 
is the I/éléne (No. 10). In all the work here there is the evidence 
of that passion for form both in mass and in detail which is the 
sign of the true sculptor. H. 8. 





; ome 
THEATRE, 
—— 
A TREATISE ON REVUE, 
Revue is of the seed royal of the theatre. Its direct ancestor 
was the masque, and its tradition was perhaps handed down 
by means of the ballet divertissement, whence it passed to the 
purely satiric French form of thirty or forty years ago, to re- 
appear in England changed just as we should expect; that is 
to say, with less attempt at wit and more at fantasy, humour, 
and charm. Liko the masque, the Reve generally aims at 
elaborate and beautiful stage effects, and, again like the masque, 
it differs from the drama proper in being in all ways more high- 
spirited and fantastic. It aims at pleasing directly (a tragedy 
pleases us round the corner, as it were) by being funny, pretty, 
elegant, various, witty, and charming. It passes quickly from 
phase to phase—it is in all its aspects, musical, decorative, and 
dramatic, the supreme form of the * touch-and-go ” style. 
There were a couple of years ago often six or eight revues 
running in London; at the moment there are but four. Why 
does this stage form seem to be losing in popularity ? Has the 
reader ever watched the solemn “ cavcrting ”’ of a heavy farm- 
horse, a White Leghorn hen emulating a seagull ? Has he ever 
eaten jam-puffs made by a heavy-handed cook with rancid 
margarine and glucose jam? If he has seen that horse or eaten 
those jam-puffs, he will know why the public are turning from 
revue. he revue looked so simple, so free from difficult rules 
and conventions, that all sorts of guileless persons tricd their 
hands at it. Now, to concoct a good revue is, as any person of 
experience in the arts could have told the managers, from this 
very freedom, as difficult as, say, to write good blank verse. 
But these innocents sat heavily down, cigar in mouth, to contrive 
this airy, glittering thing with no particular views on the fantastic 
and no better material than cighteen or twenty stolid “show 
a long-toed comedian, a mixed theatrical wardrobe, 
Of course, not all recent revues have been 


ladies,” 
and the usual limes, 
constructed on this primitive, this palacolithic principle, but 
many—especially the largest and neisiest 
style. Yet a really admirable revue might be almost entirely 
compounded from two revue: 


—show traces of the 


now “on” (a hateful word, 
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but is one to say, being sung and danced, or ogled and 
yodelled ?) and a third recently so. 

First from As You Were—that your production shall not 
degenerate into a variety performance—take a “ plot,” certainly | 
not the actual plot of As You Were, but some sort of central idea. | 
i 


1 
i 


‘or instance, Browning’s “‘ Pippa Passes” has a typical revue 
| 


plot. In As You Were the idea is the unchanging inconstancy 
of woman—Ninon de l’Enclos, Queen Elizabeth, Helen of Troy. | 
Or quite a good scheme was once elaborated from the 1914 ery 


1 
\ 


“brighter cricket.” next 
the first 


competence and of s} 


for Having got this backbone, we 
edition of Bran Pie a high standard of 
ind a real The 


and we intend no reflection on the | 


take from 


irit 
2) 
I 


ense of an 
original cast of Bran Pie 
present edition, which is said to be excellent) included no less 


than three clever and attractive actresses, a very amusing 
jeune premiére, and three very good comedians, and the whole | 
cast acted with a gaiety like that of first-rate amateurs. 
A second ingredient is the three-minute and the ten-minute 
drama, of which capital examples are to be seen set in the 


otherwise arid waste of The Whirligig. There is embedded in | 


this revve one of the most successful little comedies of intrigue 


imaginable, “ featuring’ a charwoman, an admirable “ three- 


minute thriller,” and an affectionately conceived burlesque of | 


the performance given by an old-fashioned American “ fit-up”’ | 
theatrical touring company “with practicable pump.” Ih | 
these three little plays the special merit of the revue form—the 


++ 
vy 


rte 


ree 


well illustrated. 
l to their respective lengths 


touch-and-go s is 
are ly ada} 
They would be insufferable padded out, yet they are too short 
bill But for the setting 
provided by revue, these charming trifles must be lost. 


The plots of all thre 


4 


exact a “as played.” 


| 


Loy 
LO! 


even “ triple performances. 


The third, fourth, fifth, and sixth essentials are pretty clothes 


worn by young ladies, also pretty if possible, but who have 


above all learned to express themselves on the stage; good 





décor, conceived with a certain amount of unity; competent 
music; and two or three good comedians. It is said—I do not 
know if with good authority—that a revue is soonto be preduced 
with décor and clothes by Bakst. I wish that revue The Whirligig 
dramatist, the high spirits of Bran Pie, the wit (not the moral 
tone) of As You Were, the comedian of T'he Eclipse, and the music | 
of of 
Che producers of “that not impossible” revwe must remember 
that they must get skilful, intelligent actors and actresses ; not 
even in the chorus must they descend to the performing-horse 
Above all, they must realize that if a soufflé is to be made 


| 
| 


‘a ages ‘ | 
alas ! whom? Sullivan’s throne stands empty. | 


| 


| 
} 


type. 
of eggs or isolated dramatic elements, those eggs and those 
elements must be fused and heightened by the fire—of the 
imagination. The whole conception of revue wants thinking cut, 


Why do the managers not go to the new poets and give the 


public new-minted humour and fantastics? Ben Jonson and 


Dryden would not have refused the office, nor will the Georgians. 
PaRN. | 


é 


BOOKS 
J e 
acaisiishiaiiiiaaa 

THE ROMAN MISCHIEF-MAKER.* 
ENGLISHMEN cherish the principle of religious toleration as good 
Yet in these 
days some of us may be excused for wondering whether a nation 
may not be over-tolerant. When we are asked, in the name of 
toleration, let the Turks continue to enjoy the privilege of 
massacring our fellow-Christians in Armenia, and when we are 
desired, on a similar plea, to let Roman Catholic bigotry in 
[reland work its will on Protestant Ulster, we cannot help | 
feeling that toleration, like any other doctrine, has its limits, 
kind of 


religions on 


| 
in itself and justified on the whole by experience. 


4 | 


tO 


| 
sft 


We 


understanding that 


er all, to be tolerant implies some reciprocity, 
tolerate other the tacit 
their adherents will tolerate ours. 
one knows, except perhaps Mr. Montagu, that tho 
have no of to the Armenians 
as they would be done by, so that the principle of religious 
toleration does not apply at all to the Turkish settlement, which 
But the case of the Roman 


as Protestants i 
Every 
Turks 
or Greeks 


intention doing 


is left to politicians and financiers. 


| so that the “ habitant ”’ 


| Church which prevents them from sharing 





» Z 
v0) 
Protestant than to find the Roman Catholic Church ranged in the 
Great War on the side of hisenemies. He wasloth to believe tl 
| patent facts. But when Roman Catholic Ireland revolted, w! 
toman Catholic Quebec alone of the Canadian provinces oppos 
] ] 


Conscription, when the Roman Catholic Archbishop in Australi 








led the successful fight against Conscription and al i 
Sinn Fein, when the Pope joined in German * peace off 
sive’ of the summer of 1917 and his subor s used his No 
to produce sedition and muti y amor ftalian troops 
Caporetto, and when the Pope i not d to V against 
German violations of the « ry | humanity, i 
the most tolerant of P: $ 1 help putting 
and two together and con ing that { \ an miu 
the centre of an anti-British and anti-democratic moveme 
Tt could not be a meve a lent Panal Master of t 
Robes, Monsignor Gerla O7 1 to be the head « 
a series of foul plots which 1, among other things, to 
destruction of two Italia le l N it by chance 
that, when Genera! Allenby 1 Jerusalem, the 7'ab/ 
Rome correspondent had to ite Gerusalemme liberator, 
and not a bell rang in Rome , the Vatican favoured 
| enemies and regretted our victory 
Now Mr. Stutfield’s book uns clearly why this is and mu 
be so. Here in England, where the Roman Catholics are a small 
minority, and where most of them have inherited with thei 


| religion the sound English traditions of liberty, we see the Roman 


uw so little of its ancic 
that 


um in the course of the 


Catholic Church at its best, and we h 


and all-embracing claims to o we assun 


mnipotence 


l wisd 


unconsciously that it has learn 
ages. Thus an Englishman is always sceptical when he reads 
toman Cathalic intolerance in Ireland, or Quebec, or 


Roman Catholics are in 


about 
Malta, or any othe 
majority. He may perhaps wonder why it is precisely 
such countries that illiteracy is most serious and discontent 
is most rife, but he does not like to trace such evils to a religious 


r country where a 


ih 


cause. In this respect Mr. Stutfield will, we think, enlighten 
him. Ireland, he says, has, in proportion to her population, 
eleven times as many priests as Belgium, ten times as many 
priests and nuns as Austria. The Roman Church controls 


The 
“With about 


1S 


Protestant counties. State wnt 


education in all save the 
is a guinea per pupil more than in Great ] 


pat 


> 
> 


ritain. 
the same population as Scotland, Ireland has twice many 
schools, 3,500 more head teachers, and twice as many illiterate 
aid that “the clergy th 
and bad 
fhere we have 


The late Roman Bishop of Limerick 
" 


teach have never received a true education ” ere 


It is the same in Quebe 


1 . | 
L fiven tie 


teachers. 


Roman Church far greater power than it ever had under French 
5 i 
rule. It has absolut control over the Roman Catholic 





4 it all is that * a majority 
can write,’ 
ly outclassed by 
Mr. Stuttield 


cites some astonishing examples of clerical intolerance in Quebec 


schools and colleges, and the out 


ead and only a few 


of the country people cannot 1 


of Quebec is hopel 36 


trades and professions. 


Protestant Canadians in 


é not unreasonably, that 
lowe 


to think for themselves. 


as well as in Ireland, and concludes, 


{ 
IK 


rs to be educated, 
We must infer 


+ 
{ 


the Roman Church does not want its 
lest they should learn 
that in Treland and Quebec toleration has really done harm 
m at the mercy oi 


0 


the Roman Catholic people by leaving the \ 


in the benetits of 





modern thought and knowledge. In those countries the Roman 


Church has been treated more indulgently than in any othe 
ication, and yet the 


part of the world, especially in regard to ed 


Vatican is our bitterest enemy. Complaisance towards th 
Roman Hierarchy clearly does not pa; 
| Protestants, who cannot understand how the Roman ciergy 


should read Mr. 
8 spiritual direct 


exercise so absolute a sway over their flocks, 


Stutfield’s chapters on the Roman priest 
He contrasts the Prussian Junker, whose watch- 


or 


and confessor. 
word was and perhaps is still Verbolen / with the Jesuit who 


watchword is ‘“* You O 
Most of us fail to re 
trolling influence at 


by which Roman Catholic 


must !”’ n pain of eternal perdition. 
that the Jesuits still exercise a 
Vatican, and that the code of * Moral 


raliz 


e 1 con- 


| 
at ti 


Theology lergy guide their pe 
tents is of precisely the same kind as that upon which Pascal 


Catholics, in Ireland and elsewhere, is not so well understood by | !*’ ished his ae “ts ee ee ee ae wns e 
Protestants, and we are glad that the matter has been clearly ' half Peer. a woe ' eaganar es caer se age taht 
explained by Mr. Stutfield in his able and important book. survival 0 which oie and — essa Ie — 

Nothing came as a greater surpriso to the ordinary British | ia caiesacecnai when they are In Guliculties. sans wers - arhamenta ‘df 
“Sue Malan Miaka btain Ae Beaks Gal Dale ie an a | questions, for instance, are often drawn up by expert casuists 
Stutherd Loudon: National Review Office, (7s. 6d, net,] oi “| who can steer between truth and untruth. But the Roman 
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Church makes a practice of casuistry. Its chief authority is 
St. Alphonsus Liguori, the eighteenth-century Jesuit, who was 
Canonized in 1839 and was recognized by the Pope in 1871 as 
** one of the nineteen Doctors of the Church.” In 1831 a Papal 
decree allowed confessors “to follow any of Liguori’s opinions 
without weighing any of the reasons on which they aro based.” 
Readers of Pascal are familiar with the Jesuit doctrine of Pro- 
babilism, by which, in plain English, an ingenious casuist could 
make black appear to be white. Liguori’s teaching is essentially 
as immoral and detestable as that which Pascal denounced. 
Thus, Liguori says that “a man may equivocate (or, as we 
Should say, lie) and confirm the equivocation with an oath for 
» just cause. A just cause is defined as ‘any honest end which 
has for its purpose the preservation of good things for the 
spirit or useful things for the body’”—and he gives as an 
example of a just cause “the good of the Church.” It is easy 
to see how an Irish priest, for example, might perjure himself in 
the witness-box “for the good of the Church,” and fortify his 
conscience by referring to Liguori. The learned Doctor declares 
that “‘a mon swearing with the mind of swearing but without 
the intention of binding himself is not bound to observe his 
oath.” “A person who makes a contract with the intention 
of contracting but not of binding himself is not bound to fulfil the 
contract.” “A man who seduces a woman under a feigned 
promise of marriage, confirmed by an oath, need not keep his 
promise if he notably exceeds her in nobility or wealth and she 
is aware of the fact.” Mr. Stutfield gives other and far worse 
examples of this abominable casuistry which the Roman Church 
officially recognizes and honours. We do not say that this 
doctrine is by any moans always acted on; the Roman Chureh 
leaves its clergy to apply the teaching at their discretion, 
Where the pricst is a truly religious, broad-minded, and 
well-educated man, Liguori’s doctrine probably does no harm, 
But when, as in Ireland, the priest is often a half-educated 
peasant, ignorant of the world outside his village and Maynooth, 
it is easy to imagine the mischief that this pernicious casuistry 
may do. “ Condense all power,” said Father Tyrrell, “into the 
hands of one man, who may be a fool or a knave, and what 
can you expect ? We do not propose to open our columns 
to correspondence on this subject, but we have felt it our duty 
to call attention to an honest and instructive book. 


” 


FLEET STREET AND DOWNING STREET.* 
Mr. KenNepY Jongs has written a very honest and able book 
about the modern British Press, in the development of which he 
has played an important part. He sketches its history from the 
seventeenth century, as others have done before him. His 
account of his own work, in the purchase and reorganization of 
the Evening News, the founding of the Daily Mail and Daily 
Mirror, and the acquisition of the Times, is of far greater interest. 
He shows how the late Sir George Newnes in founding 'it-Bits 
in 1881 discovered the vast new reading public created by the 
Board-schools since 1870—a discovery which Mr. Harmsworth 
(now Lord Northcliffe) turned to account in establishing Ansivers 
in 1888. The author then defines the “new journalism” 
which he practised in the Hvening News. The reporter, who had 
been severely repressed or ignored for many years, was en- 
couraged to go about and describe anything of human interest, 
instead of merely recording debates, meetings, or trials. We 
confess to some surprise that the author does not recognize the 
influence of the American Press in these developments. Journal- 


ists trained in America had a good deal to do with the intro- | 


duction of the new methods into Fleet Street, and helped to 
break down the old-fashioned reticence upon which Govern- 
ment officials prided themselves a quarter of a century ago. 
The two lines of eyolution—the “popular journalism ”’ 
the “new journalism ’’—converged in the Daily Mail, whose 
instant success was of course due to its intrinsic merits. “ Politics 
never obsessed us,’ says Mr. Kennedy Jones of the new paper of 
1806, But he takes credit to the proprictors for giving prominence 
to imperial affairs. It is amusing to read his frank confession 
that when “The Absent-Minded Beggar,” written by Mr. 
Kipling to support the appeal for the soldiers in South Africa 
and their dependants, reached the office, it was received with 
“dismay” and published with misgiving, though the verses 
became immensely popular and helped to raise a fund of a quarter 
of a million, The story illustrates the perennial difficulty that 
confronts a journalist in endeavouring to foresee what the public 


and 


~® Fleet Street and Do cring Street, By Kennedy Jones, London: Hutchinson, 
16s, net.) 








will like. In defending the Daily Mail against the charge of 
“sensationalism,” the author states that the false story of the 
“Peking massacre,” to which the Daily Mail gave currency on 
July 2nd, 1900, was deliberately invented by Yuan Shih Kai in 
order that China might gain in reputation when the “ massacre” 
was found to be a myth. 


Mr. Kennedy Jones’s real object is, however, not to write 
history but to discuss the “ power of the Press.” His fellow. 
journalists have reason to be grateful to him for the blunt 
frankness with which he sets forth the limitations on this 
power, even though they may not agree with his whole 
conception of the duty of a journalist :— 


“From a political point of view concerted Press action under 
favourable conditions may prove fatal to a feeble or hopelessly 
inefficient Minister or Government, but the same action, if its 
sincerity be suspected, its honesty doubted, or if it be thought 
to be tainted by se!’ vrest or personal vanity, may have the 
opposite effect, ana sn» the end strengthen the very Minister op 
Government it seeks to destroy. Press opinion must reflect 
popular opinion. That was exactly what the Daily Mail did 
in its early days. We subordinated political questions to topies 
of general interest, and at once received the cordial support of 
vast numbers of readers who took no interest in the older papers 
the columns of which were almost monopolized by politics in one 
form or other.” 

He gives a specific instance, with which we are all familiar :— 

“When Mr. Asquith went out of power in 1916 his downfall 
was attributed to the Times. The Times and every daily paper 
throughout the country might have thundered their loudest 
and Mr. Asquith would have been secure, had not the nation 
been convinced that its then Prime Minister was not prosecuting 
the war with the vigour and energy that was demanded. That 
feeling was not produced—though it may have been deepened— 
by what appeared in the newspapers. It was produced by the 
multitudinous letters from the front which poured into the 


| country, and the stories of inefficiency and unpreparedness told 


daily in thousands of war hospitals. These may be compared 
to the tiny trickles of water percolating a great dam. Presently 
it gets sodden, bulges, and obviously won’t hold much longer, 
What the Z'imes did was to raise the shout at ery the right 
moment—this is clever journalism—‘ The dam’s going.’ And 
the dam went.” 

The author insists again and again that a newspaper “‘can set 
an idea in motion,” but “ can never tell where the new idea will 
lead the person who entertains it.” He recalls the vigorous 
articles which Mr. Blatchford, after attending the German 
manceuvres of 1909, wrote for the Daily Mail on the “ German 
Menace.” Mr. Blatchford was perfectly accurate in his diag- 
nosis; the rulers of Germany were at that time preparing to 
make war upon us. But the articles “ had no permanent efiect 
on the political mind,” because the public did not want to accept 
unpleasant truths, which would involve fresh expenditure and 
the adoption of national service. The Daily Mail, despite its 
great circulation, was impotent in this matter. Mr. Kennedy 
Jones admits that 
‘a newspaper may deliberately conspire against a Minister or a 
Cabinet. In this case from day to day there will be a skilled 
presentation of selected facts, strengthened by an appeal to 
popular prejudice. Parliament men will be fluttered like a lot 
of hens by a hawk, but, if the arguments be fairly and instantly 
met, the bottom falls out of them, and the newspaper conspiracy 
is scotched at the beginning. How many instances of this might 
be recalled in tho present year.” 

He refers to Sir Frederick Maurice’s letter of May 7th, 1918, 
impugning the accuracy of the Prime Minister’s statements. 
“* It was not the letter or the publication of the letter which really 
signified, but the purpose to which it was turned in the House oi 
Commons.” The politician who is honest and sincere, says 
Mr. Kennedy Jones, has the advantage over his journalistic 
He gains by the fierce light of publicity. 
** judged as men” has “ weakened 


encmies in the long run. 
The fact that Ministers are 
the political influence of the papers, for whatever personalitics 
they may write about this or that Minister, they are no longe: 
accepted as revealed truths but are weighed in the balance 
against personal knowledge and judged accordingly.” .Mr. 
Kennedy Jones is substantially right, but he would admit, we 
think, that the victim of persistent and undeserved attacks often 
has to suffer for a long time before the public finds out that he 
has been maligned. 

Mr. Kennedy Jones insists that the publishing of newspapers 
is and must be a commercial enterprise. He does not regard 
journalism as a profession, but he would distinguish it from a 
trade, and prefers to think of it as a calling, since the instinct for 
‘* news ”’ in the widest sense is something that the true journalist 
has by nature, irrespective of his education or his private means. 
“It is fair to argue that a daily paper which does not receive 
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sufficient support from readers and advertisers to pay its own 
. — . 4 

cannot be said to represent the opinions of any substantial 


way 
Smaller sections can and do have their 


section of the people.” 
weekly papers. Mr. Kennedy Jones warns his old friends not 
to exaggerato their He says that he reads all the 
daily papers every mol ning and tests their views by the opinions 
of his a quaintances. fifty 
k of the papers partially and inadequately reflect 


miineneca 
influence. 


“uN eB 
When expressed in percentages, 


times the bul 
ceneral opinion; twenty times they do s0 adeq rately and 
nera I i : 


} } } Tyr . o 
urately, and thirty times they are utteriv at sea. H 
rea! . »? . * 
goes further 
To be per ly frank, though T appreciate that it may be 
distast¢ ful in Fleet Street, public distrust of pews is the most 
: 2 . . 4 nm 
notable feature in journalism of iccent years. This 


the in the daily 


distrust of selection and presentation of news 
Press was apparent tne 
itv levelled against this and that daily. Some would 
the assumed motive 
disobligine nature. But when animus 
winnowed out, the solid fact remained 
as no better or no worse than the 
This of course is the bare truth. 





before 
insin¢ 
attribute it to one thing, 
being nearly alway a 
and prejudic¢ e had been 
that a nev 


{ +] . 
s0me to anotner > 





irded 


“was reg 
1 who controlled it. 





rue charges of insincerity have crystallized 


Since the war those vé 

into a neral distrust, and the influence of the daily Press on 
the publi mind, especially in political questions, has hardly 
ever, in my opinion, been lower than at present. It is too 


claringly apparent that newspapers are usualiy far more con- 
political enemies by a skilful arrangement 


cerned with injurin 
proper functions of recording 


of facts than in dis 


ch 


rging their 


s t stands. 


news a 


Chere is much truth in this criticism of the practice of selecting 


or disguising rather than merely presenting news—a practice 


which is by no means confined to the “ capitalist ’’ Press, but 


which is carried to outrageous lengths by the Daily Herald, 
Jones shows, ultimately brings its 


But the evil, as Mr. Kennedy 


own cure 


“ The 
mand the perse ral power 
6 thin about their friends to 


llers of the Press will always have at their com- 
which publicity bestows: they can 


please them, and pass 








print ni 








marks on their rivals and foes to annoy them, but they 
bably cease to regard themselves as political ‘ Big 


eile \ 1 
pretensions whic! 


i already excite ridicule.” 


ret 





is not alarmed at the prospect of Downing Str 


he Press, cither by the distri- 


requiring an undue control over t 


bution of Government advertisements or by the bestowal of 


honours on newspaper proprietors and journ ilists. But he does 
not believe in government by newspapers, and in this most 
peopl vi 1 he urtily 1sree with him. 


A THEOLOGICAL CLASSIC.* 


f the most important theological works that hav 


yppeared for more than a generation; it is a source of legiti- 





mate satisfaction that it should have come from an English 
University and from an English divine. Its quality is scientific ; 
and, as the quarrel between poetry and philosophy was old 
even in Piato’s time, a certain strife of tongues may be excited 
by its publication. 

fo t’s famous Essayon the Atonement (1855) broke up the 
ground, But, though its influence on the lay conscience was 
great particular and inferior mentality of the section of the 


world known as * the Church”? was unmoved. ‘“ Both Evan- 


war, and one heard charges of | 


selical and Tractarian authorities anathematized it,” says the | 
litor of th lition of 1894; “ the reception of the book showed 
plainly thatit was before its time.” Two generations have passed : 
ud, though recent events leave the impression that the official 
Church is narrowing, and that, as a consequence of this, the | 
larger world outside it is sitting looser to slesiastical 
hri nity, signs of a rational reaction in religion are not 
wanting ; and among them the Bampton Lectures for 1915 





the s ihstitutionary, on” object- 


ive,” sense of the word, is a central doctrine of traditional 
Christianity, Catholic as well as Protestant. It underlies the 
Mass as essentially as it does the Lutheran theory of Justifica- 
tion: the most that can be said is that, in Catholic theology, 
its most repulsive features are disguised by the fact that assent 
is demanded, not only to a series of propositions in which these 


features are embodied, but to another in which they are r 
; “the theology of 


rated expression of that substitutionary view of the Atonement, 


»pu- 


lated Luther represents the most exagge- 





and, How? are inevitable. 


answers given by popular 


Who is propitiated ? and, Why ? 
The Dean’s argument is that the 
= 


theology presuppose a belief which, whatever else it may be, 


is not Evangelical; one of which there is not a trace in the 
personal teaching of Christ 
** Forgiveness, according to Jesus, follows immediately upon 








st suggestion that anything 


There is not tha slight 
the actual death of a Saviour, 


repentance. 
lse but repentance is nec 


‘ sary 

belief in the atoning efficacy of that death or in any ot) 
article of faith, baptism, confession to any but God, absolution, 
reception of the holy Eucharist, Church membership—not a 
hint of any of these. The truly penitent man who conft 

sin to God receives instant forgiveness.”’ 


The : 
able: 


elief brought to conscience by this conviction is unspeak 
‘the lurid mist is o’er.”’ Nor, it may be remembered, is 


this the only case in whi v1 erroneous belief has hung like a 


millstone upon Christianity, and its removal been a condition 
of the survival of religion 
‘“* When,” Paley admirably reminds us, “the d rine 


Transubstantiation had taken possession of the Christian world, 








it was not without the industry of learned men that it came at 
length to be discovered that no such doctrine was contained 
in the New Testament. But, had those excellent persons done 
nothing more by their discovery than abolished an innocent 
superstition, or changed some directions in the ceremonial of 


1 me: | little of that veneration with 
which the gratitude of Protestant Churches remembers their 
services. What they did for mankind was this: they exonerated 
Christianity of a weight which sunk it. If indolence or timidity 
had checked these exertions, or suppressed the fruit and publica- 
tion of these inquiries, is it too much to affirm that infidelity 


been universal ? 


would at this day have |} 


ité 


public worship, they ha 





0 


The sufficient reason for the rational movement in religion is 
here. 

Lhe key to the Lectures is given in the Preface: “ If there is 
any originality in my treatment of the subject, it lies rather in 
my view as to the origin of tho traditional doctrine than in the 


Li rd M rley 4 


shall not attack you; we shall explain 


statement of my own belicf. Phat is to say, in 


memorable phrase, ‘* We 








you.” If explanation is not in itself refutation, it is at least its 
condition ; no error is permanently refuted till it has been 

plained. It is the completeness of their historical exposition 
that makes these Lectures a theological classic, and an exampla 
of the method to b ‘mployed in the discussion of dogma as 
such. Concordism is superseded, “‘ [tis not worth while to find 
philosophical justification ories Which originally rested 
upon some misinterpretat f Hebrew prophecy, or which 
represent some comparatively modern perversion or exaggeration 
f an earlier and more reasonable belief.” 

The traditional doctrine is commonly associated with 5t. 
Paul; and “it is impossible to deny that, on the whole, the 
Augustinian and Calvinistic interpretation of St. Paul as regards 


these questions is justified, with the momentous exception that 
Dn.) 1 1 f lents sahs +”? > 

“i. Paul Knows nothing Of everasting punisiment. But, 

though the speeches attributed to 5t. Peter and St. Stephen 


in the Acts point to a theology in which the saving efficacy cf 


Christ’s death played no part, or at the very least to the existence 


which little stress was laid upon it, the 
belief that, in some sense, Christ died for sin—that it might bo 
removed—was due neither to the visions nor to 

of ist. ed 
the Church in the interval which elapsed between the Cruci- 


of Christian circles in 


wn 





theorizing Paul. “‘It result from the reflection 


fixion and St. Paul’s h cannot have 


been more than a very few years 


conversion—a period whit 
” 


And wh ‘nm we consider the 
’ . 


to phecy 


tament pro 
I 


impossible interpretations of Old Te 
of the New, 

t the followers of Jesus, sharing the 

yuld read the 53rd chapter of Isaiah 

3s taken away from them without the 

them that this was He of whom the 


us, 


found on almost every page 





‘‘it is inconceivable t 
mn ideas of His tin 
i after He 


irring to some 


comm 


in the 3 


idea occ 


| prophet had spoken, and to whom might literally be applied tho 


| 


which, in less naked and exaggerated forms, was not originated 
by him If the Mass is a propitiatory sacrifice, the questions, 

* Ti lea Atonement in Christian Theology: being the Bampton Lectures 
or i? i i Rashdall, D.Litt., &c., Dean of Carlisle, London: Mac- | 
nillan 15 } 





prophet’s language about the saving, vicarious efficacy of His 
sufferings and His death. On the presuppositions of the early 
Christian—with his id ibout prophecy and inspiration 
was simply inevitable that the theory, once accepted, should 
meet with wide acceptance. And, when once this interpretation 
+ accepted, he required no further proof for a doctrine of 
nt t h Cl leath. The belief was accepted on 
authority.” 

There hav 
religion; that which 
that which conceives Him as distant and hostile. 


it 


hrough Christ's 


been indeed from the first two lines of thought in 
conceives God as near and friendly, and 
It is by n 
strange irony that the latter should have monopolized the names 
of Evangelical and Christian ; for it is a negation of the Gospx 

and foreign to Christ. Rather it is a survival of the haunting 


fear which formed tho background of life for early mankind. 
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“T was afraid ; and I hid myself.” How much primitive history 
is contained in these words! Given this survival of primitivism, 
the development of such conceptions presents no difficulty. 
We are more under the dominion of rhetoric in theology than in 
any other department of knowledge; this is particularly the 
case with the unlearned, and in “times of ignorance”: and, 
when subjected to logic, rhetoric easily becomes dogma; an 
immense superstructure rests, in the last resort, on a figure of 
speech. “ This opinion is only rhetoric turned into logic,” says 
Selden, speaking of Transubstantiation: the saying is one in 
which nine-tenths of the history of dogma is contained. 
In the case of the Atonement—and it is a crucial instance 
—these Lectures show us the process of transformation at 
work, 

“It should by no means be assumed that a doctrine is not 
true because it is not to be found in the teaching of Christ.”’ 
There is a sense in which this is so, if the word “doctrine” is 
interpreted largely. But, as it stands, it is “a hard saying” ; 
for it is difficult to think that there can be any truer expression 
of the Gospel than the words of Christ, or that any religious 
truth omitted by Him is essential to the Gospel. Indeed, what 
has been described as “ a kind of Latitudinarianism ”’ is allowed 
by the most orthodox of the Fathers: St. Gregory Nazianzen 
numbers speculations about the sufferings of Christ among those 
things on which it is “useful to have correct ideas, but not 
dangerous to be mistaken.” The tendency of developments 





in religion appears, in fact, to be twofold: one—that represented | 


by Newman’s famous essay—is reactionary; the other pro- 
gressive. The former may be characterized as the ecclesiastical, 
the latter as the rational. And this, in the long run, is the 
stronger. Even in theology, Jowett reminds us, there is “ an 
undercurrent the course of which has turned towards morality. 
There is a higher sense of truth and right now than in the Nicene 
Church—after than before the Reformation. The laity in all 
Churches have modified the extremes of the clergy. There may 
also bo remarked a silent correction in men’s minds of state- 
ments which have not ceased to appear in theological writings.” 
In the hardest times this undercurrent has never ceased to flow : 


with regard, in particular, to the subject of these Lectures, an | 
| rhage, half-healed stumps were torn open, and the almost 


English divine of the seventeenth century tells us that “ the 
sacrifice of Christ’s body doth not reconcile God unto us, which 
did never hate us, nor was our enemy; but reconcileth us to 
God.” That such great men as Paul, Augustine, and Luther 
should have missed their way in this central controversy brings 
home to us the Psalmist’s “‘ Put not your trust in princes.” 
The historical treatment of the question qualifies rather than 
removes the difficulty. And it may still, perhaps, be asked: 
Were not these great teachers, in some sort, the victims of their 
own rhetoric ? To what extent were they speaking, in Selden’s 
“ oratoriously”? ? Would they have allowed the 
construction which a later age has put upon their writings ? 
Do they, in tho full sense of the word, mean what they 
say ? 


phrase, 


A DOCTOR IN SUSSEX.* 
un world has been inundated of late with books of memoirs. 
* Recollections of My Childhood,” ‘ Early Days in Wessex ” 
ov Essex, “* Mercian Memories,” or “ Day-Dreams from Dorset ” 





made of horn holding about as much as a com : 
balanced. The rest Se the following doggerel — actin 
‘T’ve been to Plymouth and I’ve been to Dover 

I’ve been a rambling, boys, all the world over. 

Over, over, over, and over, r 

Drink up your liquor and turn the bowl over.’ 
The man then raised the hat with the cup on it to 
drank the beer, and then with a jerk tossed up the cup 
the hat over and caught the cup as it fell, a feat not 
easy, especially after dinner. It was sometimes thought 
joke to put the hat, which usually contained an ounce 
beer, on some one’s head.” 


his lips, 
, turned 
always 
& great 
or two of 


The labourers on his father’s farm, he tells us, were men of 
good common-sense :— 


** They knew quite well what was important to them to know - 
namely, the management and feeding of animals, the nature 
of a and all sorts of agricultural work. They had a keen 
sense of humour. ‘* Where do you think drunkards will go to 
Mrs. Sough ?’ said the Rector of Poynings to an old lady whom 
he met returning from the public-house and for whom the road 
was scarcely wide enough. * Where there's a drop of good liquor 
to be had, Sir,’ was the prompt reply.” 


A poesy from a sampler is delightful :— 


** Charlotte Paine is my name, 
England is my nation ; 
Fulking is my dwelling-place. 

And Christ is my salvation.” 


But, at least to the present writer, even more interesting are 
Dr. Blaker’s medical recollections, and the things he tells us of 
the hospital practice :— 


“Tf the memory of things which happened fifty years ag 
can be relied on, medicine aad surgery and tho management of 
patients must have been very primitive and crude. The walls 
of the wards were whitewashed, there was no attempt at orna- 
mentation, the floors were of deal boards with wide interspaces, 
and these were occasionally scrubbed. The food was good and 
stimulants were prescribed freely. The beds were very close, 
with small cubic space for each. Both nurse and patients con- 
spired to keep the windows closed, especially at night, night air 
being considered injurious. The smell was, consequently, 
sickening, and erysipelas and pyaemia were almost always 
present in a greater or less degree. Arteries were secured with 


0 


| waxed silk ligatures, one end of which was cut short and the 
| other hanging out of the wound ; when they separated at about 


the ninth or tenth day there was frequently secondary haemor- 


impossible task of securing a vessel in the midst of granulations, 
which bled on the slightest touch, was attempted. Wounds 
were usually dressed with wet lint, which constantly from neglect 
(it was almost impossible to keep it wet) became dry, but 
frequently stumps even on the second day were poulticed, a 
copious excretion of yellow, ‘pus laudabile,’ being thought 
to prevent erysipelas. There were about three or four sponges 
in the ward, which were used for all patients, one after another, 
almost without washing. . Primary union in wounds was 
almost unknown, and the suppuration in the larger wounds 
such as amputations (which were much more common in those 
days than now) was enormous, often many ounces daily. Venti- 
lators and blocks placed in the window-frames so that the sashes 


| could not be quite closed produced a great improvement, but 


have appeared by the score, and we are most of us apt to look | 


with a certain suspicion at these elderly Orpheuses who spend 
their declining years in the usually unprofitable occupation 
of looking back over their shoulders. But with however great, 


and perhaps proper, a prejudice the reader begins to turn over | 


finish its charming pages with a sense of having enjoyed | 


himself. 


| character. 
: ' : : | people generally 
Dr. Blaker’s general view of life and of the changes wrought ! ad ; 


in many revolutions of the wheels of time might be summed | 


up in a remark which he quotes as made by his uncle : ‘ Men are 
very much altered since 1 was a boy. They swear less and lie 
There are a great many very charming studies of the 
works “of men and of oxen” as they were carried on on the 
Sussex Downs a generation ago. For example, he quotes the 
verse that, he tells us, accompanied the ceremony of “ turning 
the cup over” which in his locality was the principal event of 
the harvest home evening. There is something of the true 
flavour of romance in the lines :-— 


” 
more, 


“This amusement consisted in one of the men holding by 
the brim and with both hands a hat, on the top of which a cup 


* Sussex in Bygone Days. Reminiscences of Nathaniel Paine Blaker, Hove, 
Sussex: Combridges, 56 Church Road, [5s, net.) 


septic cases still occurred. . The nursing of that day was 
very imperfect compared with the present system of highly 
trained nurses. There were no sisters and the head nurse was 
generally a woman of ordinary intelligence who had worked her 
way through the grades of scrubber and undernurse. They did 
ordinary nursing fairly well, were very attentive to patients and 
took much pride in their wards. About this time two 
inventions came into general use, the clinical thermometer 
and the hypodermic syringe, which have had so great an influ- 
ence on medicine 4nd surgery that it is difficult to realize how 
we could have got on without them.” 


Dr. Blaker’s account of the drainage arrangements in Brighton 
in the “ sixties” is exceedingly lurid. While he worked at the 
Brighton and Hove Dispensary he helped to fight epidemics ot 


the pages of Dr. Nathaniel Blaker’s little book, he is sure to | diphtheria, smallpox, and scarlet fever :— 


“The smallpox did not seem to be of a very severe or fatal 
There was no attempt to isolate those infected ; 
passed through the disea in thei 
and might be seen as they were getting well walking about tlw 
with black half-healed pustules on their faces.”’ 


30 homes, 


streets 


He gives a delightful account of Steyning Pony and Cattle Fair, 
to which sometimes as many as throe thousand Welsh cattle 
were brought and sold to the usual accompaniment from yypsies, 


gingerbread-sellers, and cheapjacks. ‘Those who have evel 
attended a modern Pony Fair in Wales will recognize Welsh 


customs that persist to this day :— 


“The Welsh cattlo usually appeared in the neighbourins 
fields the day before the fair, having been driven by easy stages 
from Wales by Welsh drovers. The bargaining for these animals 
was sometimes rather a long affair, and was always concludec! 
by shaking hands, or rather either the buyer or seller held out 
his palm which was struck with the palm of the other. The 
Welshmen in all parts of the field watched this most attentively. 
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and directly they saw the hands touch there was a loud Welsh 
cheer.” 
The account of the drovers is romantic. We believe that most 
people are not aware exactly how their work was organized :— 
“Tt sometimes happened that a person bought some cattle 
but had provided no one to bring them home. In this emergency 
the drover with his dog was always at hand. He attended all 
the fairs in the neighbourhood, and though he probably found 
other employment when not engaged as a drover, yet no one 
seemed to understand how or where he lived. It was, however, 
generally understood that he lived a very hard life, sleeping at 
times under hedges and on straw in outhouses ; yet, though the 
cattle entrusted to him were sometimes worth large sums and 
the distances he had to drive them were very great, he rarely 
or never failed to bring them home safely.” 
The fair is left at that, and the reader remains hungry for more 
about the “ jovial ploughboy ” in his serenity. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR.* 
TurrE is probably no feature of the Great War which lends 
jtself to description better than the work of the flying men 
on whom both sides depended for the greater part of their 
reconnaissance and information. Wellington used to say that 
the best general was the one who could guess most accurately 
what the enemy were doing on the other side of the hill. The 
oming of the aeroplane will make it unnecessary to depend 
on guesswork in future; all the general has to do is to send 
a man to look. Such, at least, was the idea which led us to 
send as many as thirty-seven aeroplanes across the Channel 
m the memorable 14th of August, 1914. The work done by 
this handful of scouts was of priceless value; it was they, 
for instance, who brought the news that at least three German 
army corps were attacking at Le Cateau, and so enabled General 
Smith-Dorrien to take his momentous decision. The fighting 
abilities of the aeroplane were only recognized later, and the 
long duel in the air may be described in the main as an effort 
on each side to put out the eyes of the enemy. The bombing 
apacities of this new arm were never really exploited on an 
adequate scale, though if the Armistice had not been concluded 
when it was we might have given an instructive object-lesson 
to Berlin in this matter. 

Major Turner, who was one of the comparatively small 
number of pre-war aviators (No. 70 in the British list), and 
did good service throughout the war as an instructor in the 
Royal Naval Air Service, has written a very interesting account 
f The Struggle in the Air, 1914-1918. It does not profess 
to compete with a regular history of the Royal Air Force and 
its predecessors, such as Sir Walter Raleigh is understood 
to be compiling from official records, but is simply “‘ an endeavour 
to present, but without technicalities, the development, step 
by step, of aircraft, of the art of flying, and of the various func- 
tions of aircraft in war.” A leading feature of the book is the 
large number of extracts from official accounts of individual 
exploits, mostly taken from the honours list in the Gazette 
or the publications of the Air Board. Baldly as most of these 
stories are told, they make extremely thrilling reading, and 
fer their I would 
birthday present alventurous-minded 


sake is volume be an 


alone admirable 
for We 
may quote, as @ typical example, the narrative of the action 
Rees was awarded the 


any boy. 


for which Major Brabazon 


ross :-— 


“ Whilst on flying duties, Major Rees sighted what he thought 
o be a bombing party of our own machines returning home. 
He went up to escort them, but on getting nearer discovered 
they were enemy machines, about ten in all. Major Rees was 
immediately attacked by one of the machines, and after a short 

neounter it disappeared behind the enemy lines, damaged. 
Five others then attacked him at iong range, but these he dis- 
persed on coming to close quarters, after seriously damaging 
two of the machines. Seeing two others going westwards, he 
save chase to them, but on coming nearer he was wounded 
in the thigh, causing him to lose temporary control of his 
machine. He soon righted it, and immediately closed with the 

nemy, firing at a close-contact range of only a few yards, 
until all his ammunition was used up. He then returned home, 
landing his machine safely in our lines.”’ 

Another of these concise little anecdotes relates the incident 
for which the famous Canadian airman, Colonel (then Captain) 
Bishop, gained his V.C. :— 

Captain Bishop, who had been sent out to work 
independently, flew first of all to an enemy aerodrome ; finding 
no machine about, he flew on to another aerodrome, about three 
miles south-east, which was at least twelve miles the other side 





* The Struggle in the Air, 1914-1918. 


By Major Charles O, Turner. 
Edward Arnold. (163. net.) 


London : 


Victoria | 














of the line. Seven machines, some with their engines running, 
were on the ground. He attacked these from about 50 feet, 
and a mechanic, who was starting one of the machines, was 
seen to fall. One of the machines got off the ground, but at a 
height of 60 feet Captain Bishop fired 15 rounds into it at a very 
close range, and it crashed to the ground. A second machine 
got off the ground, into which he fired 30 rounds at 150 yards 
range, and it fell into a tree. Two more machines then rose 
from the aerodrome. One of these he engaged at the height 
of 1,000 feet, emptying the rest of his drum of ammunition. 
Chis machine crashed 300 yards from the aerodrome, after which 
Captain Bishop emptied a whole drum into the fourth hostile 
machine, and then flew back to his station. Four hostile scouts 
were about 1,000 feet above him for about a mile of his return 
journey, but they would not attack. His machine was ver) 
badly shot about by machine-gun fire from the ground.” 

Probably the annals of warfare afford no better illustration 
of Scott’s “ crowded hour of glorious life” than is to be found 
in the numerous similar narratives contained in Major Turner's 
book. He does not, however, confine himself solely to incidents 
of aerial fighting. In his later chapters he deals with maiy 
other interesting subjects, such as the work of a1 tillery observers, 
whether in aeroplanes or balloons—the latter, by the way, 
being in need of a peculiar brand of cold-drawn courage, 
as they were constantly attacked both by aviators with 
incendiary bullets and 
possibility of defending 
bombers, and so forth. One of his most interesting chapters 
describes the “apron” defence of London against Gothas. 
These aprons consisted of a large number of loose wires hanging 
vertically from a horizontal cable which was kept aloft by a 
number of kite-balloons. There were about balloons 
to every thousand yards of the fence, and the apron extended 
from a height of eight or nine thousand feet for some thre 
thousand feet downwards. Major Turner tells us that an accident 
which occurred to one of our own planes during experiments 
with these aprons led the Germans to the conclusion that the 
latter were mobile :— 


by long-range shell-fire, without any 


themselves—of aerial photographers, 


three 


“This is known from captured orders instructing raiders 
to be especially cautious of the aprons, and not only to give them 
a wide berth overhead, but also to act on the assumption that 
they might be found wandering about at any part of the 
country.” 

Apparently only a single Gotha actually collided with an apron 
—in January, 1918—but the knowledge of the existence of 
this ingenious defence certainly contributed to make the 
bombing of London an unpopular task amongst the hostile 
airmen, 

SHELL SHOCK.* 
Lert has made an important contribution to a subject 


Dr. 
not only of interest just after the war, when there are so many 
sufierers from shell shock in its various forms, but during the 
piping for the produced 
by many industrial accidents and in the emotional form by 
railway disasters, and its study throws much light on the causs- 


times of peace, symptoms are 


tion and development of neurasthenia, a condition all too 
prevalent at the present time. 
Shell shock ! 


the words without framing in our minds any very clear picture 


How frequently do we hear and make use of 


| of what we mean by the term, which has been by some people 


so extended as to embrace all cases of neurasthenia resulting 
from the strain of battle. On t 
wisely does not limit the description * 


he other hand, Dr. Léri very 
shell shock ”’ to the group 
of symptoms resulting from the cerebral concussion consequciit 
on the explosion of a shell, the commotional cases, but consid 
under this term the symptoms arising from tle cxplosion of a 
shell without evidence being obtainable of sich « 
the emotional Nevertheless, 
these two types is very important, for only by distinguishing 
them can appropriate treatment be given. The difficulties of 
making a correct diagnosis are increased the further back from 


‘ussion, 


cases. the distinction between 


the firing-line the patient comes under treatment, since an 
intimate knowledge of the incidents accompanying the shock 
is so essential, a statement which applies also to treatment. 
Dr. Léri’s book owes much of its value and freshness to the fact 
that most of the work on which it was based was carried out in 
the forward zone. 

One of the surprises of the war has been the way in which the 
soldiers have withstood the nervous strain, which would pre- 
viously have scemed beyond human strength. It is stated 
that cases of insanity have not exceeded the normal proportion, 


* Shell Shock, 
of London Press, 


By André Léri, } Sir John Collie. London: University 
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and in this volume it appears to be maintained that the majority 
of shell shock patients had either in their families or themselves 
exhibited some degree of nervous instability. It is a hard 
question to decide, but we can at least insist that no considera- 
tions of this kind should be allowed any weight in the awarding 
of pensions. 

The translation has been well done, and conveys the clearness 
associated with French writings ; but one wonders whether the 
formidable array of technical terms, formidable not only to the 
public but to all except the medical specialist, is to be found 
in the French edition. Three excellent photographs of patients 
help one to visualize the facial changes, but the word-pictures 


are even more satisfactory. 
FICTION. 
ELI OF THE DOWNS.* 
Eli of the Downs is move than a work of promise: Mr. Peake 


telis the life-history of one who was “a shepherd at heart as 
well as by profession ” 
with a love of his subject and an intimate knowledge of Wessex 
‘ountry life that combine to make the story memorable and 
lelightful. Did Gibbon say that conversation might 
avich the intellect but that solitude was the true school of 


roi 





with a wealth of illuminating detail, | 


| has come down from Hea 


comprises the whole life of the hero or heroine is familiar t 
all. The reader is hardly accustomed, however, to stories 
which embrace the marriage of the heroine’s grandchild and the 
birth of a fourth generation. Most people will not have very 
much sympathy with Aletta Hulse, later Aletta Picard, but 
at any rate her character is consistent to the smallest detail, 
and the author succeeds in creating a living figure — Old 
Wine in New Bottles. By Elinor Mordaunt. (Hutchinson. 
6s. 9d. net.)—A series of exceedingly powerful stories founded 
on events and characters in the Old Testament. 


ous 


There are 


horrible pictures of Europeanized Chinese in “ Mr. Affan ” and 
“Peepers All,” and though some of the other stories are on 


more everyday themes, the whole collection is exceedingly well 
worth reading. , 
POETS AND POETRY. 
BAEDEKER’S PARNASSUS, 
Not long ago in reviewing Georgian Poetry we remarked that 
the person who did not realize that in the matter of poetry a 
new foot is on the earth and a new vial full of Pro: 
ven would surely be d 


ean 


oomed by Ay 


Apollo 
| to give up books altogether and take to fretwork. But it is of 
little use to give the reader general advice, to say “ Read con. 


genius? Eli Buckle, the shepherd hero of the story, was neither 


a misanthrope nor a recluse, but his calling involved isolation 
»nd turned him towards meditation; for many years he was 
an errant knight, who roamed over the world by sea and land, 
‘running away from himself,” but turned in the end towards 
‘“Sthe Lady Solitude ”’ and “took her for his bride ” 
Wessex Downs where he had been born. Eli was an illegitimate 
child, brought up not unkindly by his mother’s parents, and 
arly apprenticed to a calling which, both in tradition and 
fact, has fostered philosophy and mercifulness in those who 
follow it. Eli was not a prig or a milksop; he had his stormy 
passages in youth, broke away from both Church and Chapel, 
associated for a while with young hooligans, but broke away 
from them also. The true spirit of the shepherd revolted against 
brutal sport. He hunted not to kill, but to find and destroy 
traps. He saved money, and married happily, only to have 
his brief idyll of wedded life shattered by the lonely death 
of his wife in childbirth when he was twenty-three. 
early part of his life is admirably told. The story of his Odyssey 
in search of peace, as a sailor, on ranches in British Columbia, 
among the Siwashes in the mountains, is full of incident and 
colour, and evidently based on the author’s own experiences. 
Patriae quis exsul se quoque fugit ? might be taken as the motto 
for the second half of the book. But we could have spared 
some of these adventurous pages for a fuller account of Eli’s 
tranquil later days after his return to the Downs. There is a 
charming description of him at his cottage on Winchcombe 
Down, uncompanioned, yet exercising an “odd and unsought 
influence” over his sparsely scattered neighbours and acquaint- 
ances, particularly the younger among them, who when in 
difticulties wero led by somo obscure instinct to consult Eli, 
“much as it may have led their forefathers to visit a pagan 
wise man at a ‘high place,’ or the hermit of some solitary 
Christian shrine.” And the account of Eli’s last hours given 
by a neighbour to the narrator, a young University man who 


” 


had served with the New Armies, is extremely moving in its | : j 
- Vo a . . } 
| a sort of guide-book to Parnassus, to set up signposts for the 


traveller, and to show him as briefly as possible where he may 


unaffected pathos. 





Chill Hours. By Helen Mackay. 6s. net.)—The 
hours written of are very chill indeed, and some of the stories 
are almost too poignant to be borne by people who have been 
affected by the events of the last five years. The author carries 
the art of selection to a fine point, and there is never a word 
too much in her terrible little sketches. The longer study called 
* Nostalgia’ is an experiment in a rather different mood. 
It is perhaps a dangerous experiment, in that one word too much 
or too little makes tho difference between triviality and poig- 
nancy. It is difficult, for instance, to say whether the reiterated 
nursery phrase ‘‘ Once upon a timo ”’ is or is not quite successful 
in putting the reader in sympathy with the mood of the writer, 
but of the beauty of some of the sketches of Normandy in May- 
time there can be no question. 

ReaDAaBLE Nove.ts.—Shuttered Doors, By Mrs. William Hicks 
Beach. (John Lane. 7s. net.)—The biographical story which 


° Eli of the Downs: a Novel, By OQ, M. A. Peake, London: Heinemann, 
(7s. net.) 


(Melrose. 





on the | 


temporary poetry,” for there is a serious obstacle in the way of 
the amateur of verse. Though there is now a great deal if 
good and a certain amount of absolutely first-rate poetry being 
published, vanloads of books of verse sti!l pour out in unceasing 
Writing which is merely accomplished is commoner 
than it has ever been, and besides this poets who are but crows 
dressed in the Post-Impressionist feathers of the Imagist and 
of the other insistently modernist writers exist in whole rookeries 
Now twenty years ago bad poetry hurt no one. 


procession. 


There were one 


| or two poets of great reputation writing whose works were 


1eralde so ch bya flourish of trumpets as by massed mili- 
heralded not so much by a flourish of pets as by 1 
ary bands. The rest were like the man in Rossetti’s famous 
tary bands 

Limerick, “ Poets most justly ignotus,” for in those days the 
yest literary work of the epoch was usually being done in 
best literary work of tl r0ch usually being d 

not in verse forms. 


mre 


ihut now the mob of gentlemen to whom Young's vei 


| be applied cumber up the ways of Parnassus :— 


All this | 


} 


“Some write confined by physic, some by debt, 


Some for ’tis Sunday, some because ‘tis wet.” 
The present writer has shut away in a cupboard sixty-three 
books of verse, not including anthologies, all published 
Christmas. Confronted by such an army, the first impulse of 


inco 


| natural man is to lock the cupboard and fling the key into the 





castle moat, or into Wellington Street, as the case may be. 
But to do so would be to miss seven very delightful books by 
young and obviously promising poets, all of whom have accom- 
plishment, charm, and freshness, and who speak the authentic 
language of the Muses. At this moment many people who are 
fond of literature realize that there are the fifty-six 
seven, but the presence of the fifty-six fills them with 
and a great loathing. 


and the 
despair 





The Spectator proposes, therefore, as we said last week, 
in future, instead of saving up till thero are, say, sixteen or 
twenty good books of verse—when the mere number may well 


be again sufficient to daunt the amateur—to publish cach week 


drink deep of the well of poetry, or where he may find the cheerful 


tinkling brooks and where are the haunts of the cloistral Muses. 
A short notice containing an adequate quotation will be the 
“signpost” for the most interesting books, while mention in 


the list at the end of the notice will imply considerable merit. 
That the traveller will probably disagree with our findings will 
not daunt us. Have we not all cavilled at the allocat 


in Baedeker ? And yet when we are new come to Rome or 


lon of stars 


Florence we are grateful to Baedeker for expressing an opinion 
of some sort, however erroneous we may later think 
valuation. 


And in respect of poetry we are in the position of touri> 
in an Italian city. Noble small 
reliefs, await our eyes. Here is an art that 
the true quickener of the rational and imaginative soul of n 
If we neglect it we stand condemned with the condemnation 
of him who went to Rome and saw nothing but that the ca! 
lacked varnish. ‘To vary the metaphor, let us say that the lover 


monuments, 


Nu site 


breathes, that 1 
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of literature who knows nothing of contemporary poetry is 
starving before a full table. 





PROFILES FROM CHINA.* 
(CHINESE pictures of the classical period may be regarded in 
one of two ways. Either you may see them as quaint decorative 
compositions executed by men who had talent but not very much 
grasp of perspective, or the huge panel labelled “ Duck Asleep 
among Bulrushes ” may strike the beholder as a kind of reve- 
lation, a sudden drawing aside of the veil which generally guards 
common things so jealously. So the hasty reader may see in 
Mrs. Tietjens’s ver's libres impressions of China nothing more than 
compositions executed in a queer, not unattractive flat medium. 
On the other hand, they may leave him disquicted at a sudden 
The present writer frankly 
It may be a 


vision of a new and alien world. 
ranks himself among the latter type of r ader. 
matter of purely personal predilection, but to him they certainly 
appear to be some of the most remarkable pieces of visualization 
and observation that have been published for a very long time. 
Mrs. Tietjens, the English reader must be informed, is an Ameri- 
can poet who has already a considerable reputation among the 
fastidious in the United States, where her scholarly uso of free 


1 


rhythms is considered to have much originality. 


The first poem in the book is a dreadful study of a hand :— 
“You are a large man, yet it is small and narrow, like the hand 
of a woman and the paw of a chimpanzee. 

It is supple and boneless as the hands wrought in pigment 
by a fashionable portrait painter. The taporing fingers 
bend backward. 

Between them burns a scented cigarette. You poise it with 
infinite daintiness, like a woman under the eye of her 
lover. The long live of your curved nail is fastidiousness 
made flesh.’ 

Among the short pieces, ‘The Festival of the Dragon Boats ”’ 

is one of the most remarkably attractive 
“On the fifth day of the fifth month the statesman Kuh Yuen 
drowned himself in the river Mih-lo. 

Since then twenty-three centuries have passed, and the 
mountains wear away. 

Yet every year, on the fifth day of the fifth month, the great 
Dragon Boats, gay with flags and gongs, search diligently 
in the streams of the Empire for the body of Kuh Yuen.” 


In “ Poetics’? Mrs. Tietjens has caught the cruel sardonic 


humour of the great age of Chinese poetry with uncanny 
UCcceSs 
“While two ladies of the Imperial harem held before him a 


screen of pink silk, and a P’in Concubine knelt with his 


poem to the moon. 


The reader who wants to feel completely under the spell of 
this alien world is advised to read the book straight through from 


3 


beginning to end, for the cumulative effect of the poems i 
remarkable and their arrangement extremely cunning. 
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is the common good”’; its chief enemy is Communism. Sir 
Ernest Wild is grieved at what he regards as the cavillings of 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Robert Cecil. Mr. Marriott’s analysis of 
“* Nationalization” is clear and useful; he shows that the 
Miners’ Federation wants “ the mines for the miners’ and not 
“the mines for the nation.”” The Rev. R. Courtier-Forster, for 
many years British chaplain at Odessa, describes his own experi- 
ences of the Bolshevik Terror in that town and also at Lemberg: 
he declares that some of the worst atrocities were arranged by 
German agents, so that the enemy armies early in 1918 might 
be welcomed as deliverers. Mr. John Pollock explains the 
situation in the Baltic States. Mr. F. Sefton Delmer in ‘‘ The 
Inner History of the German Revolution ” the 
Majority Socialists by prompt action assumed the leadership 
of the revolt at Kiel and 
the Independents, and thus prevented it from assuming a 
3olshevik The of Worcester Coll 

for the abolition of compulsory Greek in Responsions on the 
ground that Oxford her wide ; cause 
has now prevailed. § Aston ** How Next 
War will be Fought ”’ emphasizes the importance of maintaining 
the efficiency of our Air Foree. Mr. Alfred Harrison, the lat 
Chief Clerk of the House Lords, 


shows how 


serlin which had been organized by 


form. Provost pleads 


must doors his 


ir 


open 


George in the 


€ 


of recalls his ‘* Memories” 


| of fifty-five years’ service in a highly interesting article. Dr. 
Magee’s famous speech on the Irish Church Bill seems to have 
impressed him as much as all others who were present. Ha 


tells one of Magee’s many stories. A country pewholder com- 
plained to Magee, then a curate, that a stranger had entered 
his pew. ‘ ‘What an outrage!’ said Magee: ‘What did you 
do? Did you turn him out?’ ‘No,’ replied the farmer, 
‘I did not like to do that. But I his hat.’ ” 
The Fortnighily gives prominence to an article on “ Gi 
Economical Collapse ” by Mr. R. C. g, who writes from Berlin, 
and paints a gloomy picture of falling production, increasing 
inflation of the currency, and the exportation of all forms of 
wealth that can be realized abroad at a high in paper 
marks, be noted, take very different 
views, and think that Germany, like other debtors, is making 
the worst of her case. Sir Malcolm Mellwraith, writing o1 


sat on ain 


rmany 8 


rate 


Other observers, it may \ 


| ‘* The British Protectorate in Egypt,’ declares that the Egyptiar 


politicians were not handled tactfully during the war, and that 
he warned the High Commissioner in February, 1915, of impend- 
ing trouble if the Protectorate were not clearly defined. Mr, 


| Holford Knight, as a Pacificist and a Labour politician, ascribes 


Porms Wortny or Constperation.—-Dunch. By Susan 
Miles. (Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 2s. 6d. net.)—A_ most 
nusing book, chiefly of light poems, full of colloquial phrases | 


most brilliantly handled. Miss Miles takes a savage j in 


} ry 


| Constantinople and India’ 


TD : - | The Hesitation of America” to our failure to adopt his own 
ink-slab, Li Po, who was very drunk, wrote an impassioned | 


views in regard to foreign policy and the Army; Americans 
will hardly know whether to smile or be angry at Mr. Knight's 
grotesque misinterpretation of American opinion, which is not 
reflected, as he seems to think, in the pages of the New York 
Nation or the New Republic. 
unemployment insurance is timely. Mr. H. C. Woods, discussing 
‘* British Interests in the Mediterranean,” proposes to exchange 


Sir Cyril Jackson’s paper on 


Cyprus for Lemnos, a naval base for watching the Dardanelles. 
ins writes 
the strain. He go 
“The Turks have played their part well and usefully 


\ Tureophile, who prudently rem on 


anonymous, 
in usual 


further. 


in European history.” ‘“‘ The Turks were our good friends, and 
| it was our fault, not theirs, that we ceased to be allies.” It 
is strange to find such monstrous perversions of history in a 
respectable monthly. In the Contemporary Mr. Edwy 
Bevan discusses ** The Demand for the German War Criminals ”’ 
| on the assumption that Germany has had a real revolution and 
that the present Government have done well. We admire M 

3evan’s dispassionate tone, but the “cunibrous diplomacy,” 


| evasions of the Armistice and the Treaty. 


gions 
| policy and organization, and tha 


pulling the self-satisfied of the earth to bits———The Fairy Green. 
By Rose Fyleman. (Methuen. 3s. 6d. net.)—A pretty imagi- | 
native little book of fairy poems for children. Impressions 
and Depressioi By Walter King Scudamore. (Heath Cranton. 
us. 6d. net.)—Unaccomplished but attractive. Australian 
i ol Verse By W. H. Ogilvie. (Sydney: Angus and 
Robertson. 4s. 6d. net.)—A book of pleasant Antipodean 
poetry, perhaps a little over-full of local colour.—-—Sapho. By 
H. de Vere Stacpoole. (Hutchinson. 3s. 6d. net.)—An ex- 
tremely able and agreeable translation. New Poems. By 
lolo Aneurin Williams. (Methuen. 3s. 6d. net.)—Pleasant, 
but the writer should be a little more ambitious in his metres. 
The Pursuit of Happiness. By Benjamin R. C. Low. 
(John Lane. 5s. net.)\—Now and then the reader is rewarded 
by an exquisite line. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
——_< 
[Notice in th doe t necessarily preclude subsequent review,] 





THe Marcu Monruties.—Sir Ernest Wild opens the Nine- 
feenth Century with a warm eulogy of the Coalition and of its 
leader, “ this prodigy amongst statesmen.” “ Its main objective 
sa from China. By Eunice Tietjens. New York: ‘Alfred A. Knopf. 





Ss 


he that Herr Bauer’s Ministry 


seems to many of us to be a polite euphemism for 


which admits has practised, 
deliberate 
Sir Frederick Maurice, 
writing on ‘‘ The Reconstruction of the British Army,” empha- 
the fact that the the nds 


t, with larger commitments 


strength of Army dep upon 


| abroad than in 1914, we cannot reduce the Army below the 


becomes a vigorous reality. 
Sir 


un- 


old level until the League of Nation 
He points out how the Bolsheviks affect the problem. 
Ryland Adkins considers a much-neglected and yet not 
important partner of the United Kingdom in his paper on 
“Home Rule for England,” in which he justly 
proposals, like Mr. Churchill’s “ Heptarchy,” for breaking up 
the national unity of England to please devolutionary theorists 
from the small adjacent areas. M. Cammaerts describes ** The 
Recovery of Belgium.” Mr. E. D. Simon states clearly the 


condemns 
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extreme difficulties presented by the questions of ‘‘ The Rents 
of Working-Class Houses ’’—existing and promised—and sug- 
gests that the new houses might be rate-free, and that the rents 
of old houses should be raised so as “ to give a fair return to 
the landlords.” That the Bolsheviks have not been caricatured 
in regard to their detestation of marriago and the family as 
bourgeois institutions is well shown in a translation of the 
official preface to the new Bolshevik “ code.” The crazy author 
gravely proposes that the State should take all children from 
their parents, though not immediately. He assumes that marriage 
will disappear, and that Bolshevism must “drive out the 
supernatural, the divine, and the beyond from all the recesses 
where they conceal themselves (from philosophy, from history) ” 
—and this in what Mr. Stephen Graham and others used to tell 
us was “ Holy Russia.” In the National Mr. Maxse prints 
his recent lecture, “‘ Could the Great War have been Prevented ?” 
with an array of deadly quotations from Liberal speeches and 
Liberal newspapers which, in Mr. Maxse’s view, encouraged the 
Germans to pursue their criminal schemes. Lady Selborne in 
an ructive little article on ‘“‘ Hindrances to Housing” 
suggests that the vagaries of local sanitary inspectors have done 
as much as the site-value taxes since 1909 to discourage private 
enterprise in building. ‘‘ We must depend for our housing on 
the tradesman who supplies houses... . And tradesmen are 
all alike. They will not, perverse people, trade at a loss. So 
they have gone out of the speculative builders’ trade.” Mr. 
James M. Beck in an imaginary dialogue entitied “It Might 
Have Been” shows how President Wilson might have 
called his political adversaries to assist him in Paris with 
the drafting of the Covenant and the Peace. Dr. Walter 
Collinge in “A Word for the Sea-Birds’’ denies that the 
gulls do any serious damage to the fisheries; on the other 
hand, they destroy many injurious insects. Mr. H. C. Biron 
contributes an entertaining essay on Anthony Trollope.—— 
Blackwoo?s has a most thrilling narrative by Mr. Frank H. 
Shaw, ‘“ The Odyssey of Brig X.”” The brig was a small italian 
sailing vessel, fitted out as a ‘Q’-boat for entrapping cnemy 
submarines in the Mediterranean. The author describes how a 
*U’-boat shelled the little brig for hours, before and after her 
nominal crew had ostentatiously abandoned her, and then 
fired « torpedo which missed because it was set too low. The 
real crew, hidden below at their guns, had to wait inactive, 
knowing that an unlucky shell might reveal the true character 
of the craft, and that the ‘U’-boat commander would kill them 
all if he discovered the trap. Fortunately the enemy’s gunnery 
was bad, and she had to approach within half-a-mile of the 
brig to finish her off. Instantly her twelve-pounders and Lewis 
suns opened fire, and by good luck hit the submarine at once, 
then put her guns out of action, and eventually sank her. 





is 


The Round Table for March (Macmillan, 5s.) naturally devotes 
its opening article to the new problems of Imperial organization 
which have been raised by the appearance of the Dominions and 
India at the Peace Conference and as signatorics of the Peace 


Treaty. These problems are being debated more earnestly in 
the Dominions than at home, and have attracted attention also 


in America. The Round Table draws a parallel betweon the 
British Empire and the League of Nations :— 

“In both cases the fear of impairing national independence 
is stronger than the desire for united action in pursuit of common 
aims; and in the British Empire the fear of centralization 
has been such that it has led the Dominions to undertake 
unawares a series of responsibilities towards foreign States far 
greater than they are willing to undertake towards Great Britain 
and the British Commonwealth.” 

The author would have us revise our obligations under the 
League, in much the same way as the American Senate has 
revised them, for “ we cannot honestly pretend that our own 


the democracy of the United States.”” Among the other articles 
are a dispassionate account of the work of the Peace Conference, 
commending the justice of the German Treaty except in regard 
to reparation, and a description of the sad state of Tangior under 
an imperfect form of international control. We have seldom 
seen a better all-round number of the Round Table than this. 
When one contemplates the form in which this Review is pub- 
lishe, without any revenue from advertisements, one can guess 
that only a large and assured circulation can enable it to continue. 
It seems, therefore, almost a duty for every student of British 
Imperial affairs to support the Round Table. No other Review 
deals so methodically with the politics of the Dominions. ‘The 








: : otek a | editor testifies, and his notes on what he saw, especially at G 
democracies will be willing in practice to go any further than | 


A 
information carefully contributed from so many quarters 
invaluable. 


is 





Some Memories of William Peveril Turnbull. By his Son 
H. W. Turnbull. (Bell. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. W. P. Tumbull 
who died in 1917, was one of the first inspectors of schools 
appointed under the Act of 1870. He began his official career jn 
Manchester, and spent many years in Wolverhampton and 
Sheffield. Ho had a brilliant career at Trinity, Cambridge, as g 
mathematician, being Second Wrangler in 1864 and Smith’s 
Prizeman. But his heart was in literature, as this attractiys 
and judicious memoir shows. He was a devoted student of 
Wordsworth, and his comments on other great authors are often 
illuminating, though brief. He collected some amusing aneo. 
dotes in his official tours. An essay on eels, written in a Sheffield 
school, ran thus: “There are two sorts of eels—cow eels and 
shoe eels. I should think there are two thousand eels in thig 
school.” Again: “ Boy: * The boy stood on the burning deck, 
When Sawbuttee had fled.’ Jlasier (suspecting a misreading of 


the verse): ‘Who was Sawbuttee?’ Boy: ‘Please, Sir, the 
captain, Sir.” Mr. Turnbull liked to annotate his books. On 
the fly-leaf of Robert Elsmere he wrote: “ Acts xxvi. 8”; the 


verse runs: “Why should it be thought a thing incredible 
with you, that God should raise the dead ?” ilar, 
like other men, had occasional cravings for adventure, and his 
passionate admiration for Gladstone sent him, with other ardent 
spirits, to Ireland to see “ coercion” at work. Thus, by accident 
or by design on the part of Nationalist friends, he was at Miichels- 
town in 1887 when the police had to fire in self-defence on an 
unruly mob. Mr. Turnbull’s letter describing the scene is 
admittedly evidence at second hand, and shows his unfamiliarity 
with the tactics of Nationalist agitators, who delighted in goading 
the police, as the banderillero goads the animal in a Spanish 
bull-ring. 


The quict scl 


The British Campaign in France and Flanders: July to 
November, 1918. By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—This sixth volume completes a 
valuable record of the British share in the war on the Western 
Front. The detailed account of each part of the battle-line in 
the successive offensives is instructive and very convenient for 
reference. The author is content as a rule to chronicle achieve- 
ments, and does not try to emphasize even the victories which 
were of special strategic importance, like the capture of Mont 
St. Quentin, or tho storming of Quéant, or the Midlanders’ 
wonderful crossing of the canal at Bellenglise. All the British 
and Dominion troops performed marvels: their endurance in 
itself was amazing. ‘The author rightly points to the steady and 
continuous pressure exercised on the retreating enemy for three 
months on end as the final cause of his sudden and irretrievable 
collapse. The volume contains a few inadequate maps. To 
follow the narrative intelligently the reader must supply bette 
maps for himself. 


The Travels of Peter Mundy. Vol. Ulf. Edited by Sir RB. ©. 
Temple. (Hakluyt Society. 2 parts.)—Peter Mundy, the 
adventurous Cornishman (1600-1667), who left an illustrated 
record of his world-wide travels which is now in the Bodleian, 
well deserved the attention of the Hakluyt Society. Sir Richard 
Temple has already edited two instalments of the unpublished 
manuscript, and now gives a third portion, describing Mundy’s 
voyage in 1636-38 to Western India, Sumatra, Ma and 
Canton, where the Portuguese hindered his fellow-merchants from 
trading with the Chinese. The venture was made by a body of 
wealthy traders, headed by Sir William Courteen, who secured a 
Royal licence authorizing them to infringe tho East India Com 
pany’s monopoly. 


ao, 


Mundy was an accurate observer, as ti 
Gam 
Macao, Canton, and Madagascar, are of great interest. fle wa 
talented amateur draughtsman too, as may be scen from the 
We m 
mention the lifelike study of a chameleon darting out its long 
tongue at an insect, the elephant kneeling to pick up a burd 
the Chinese and Japanese figures, and the Malagasy with their 
elaborate coiffures. The editor’s introduction and notes a 
excellent, and there are good maps and a full index. 


Ly 


sketches so admirably reproduced in these volumes. 


Arguments and Speeches of William Maxwell Evarts. Edited 
by his Son, Sherman Evarts. (Macmillan. £4 10s.)— 
—T hese three stately volumes contain the chief professional argu- 
ments and commemorative addresses of a famous American 


3 vols. 
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geciaanenannsstean 
lawyer and politician. The first volume is of special interest to 
readers on this side of the Atlantic, as it contains Evarts’s 
specch for the ‘Alabama’ claims in 1872, his skilful and 
successful argument on behalf of President Johnson at his im- 
peachment in 1868, and also his argument in the final stage of 
the critical Lemmon slave case in 1860, which raised the question 
whether slaves could be held by their owner while he was passing 
with them through New York State. The second volume 
includes Evarts’s defence of Henry Ward Beecher in the cele- 
brated and painful case of * Tilton v. Beecher” in 1875. We are 
vlad to find, in sampling these volumes, that Evarts’s high 
reputation for eloquence is fully justified. It must have been 
9 pleasure to listen to his easy and graceful oratory. His partner 
Mr. Choate, as the editor reminds us, described him as “ the 
quickest witted man I ever met.” 

Revised Services for Modern Churchmen. By H. D. A. Major, 
B.D. (Oxford: Blackwell. 9d.)—Though there is little differ- 
ence of opinion among those who use the Prayer Book as to the 
desirability of its revision, the difficulties in the way of reform 
are great. ‘The Church Party advocates changes in the direction 
of mediaevalism, and insisis on the retention of such features 
as the Athanasian Creed and the Ornaments Rubric. The 
resistance of the Evangelicals and Liberals is feeble ; public 
opinion is indifferent ; to judge from the recent discussion in 
Convocation, it is probable that a modified but unmistakable 


mediaevalism will prevail. Mr. Major's proposals are on other 


lines. They bear, in particular, on the offices for Baptism, 
Marriage, and Burial:— 

“These are the most frequently attended hy people who 
eeldom attend any other Church Services. It is, therefore, 


particularly important that they should be free from certain 
features which, without adding any essential value to them, 
often provoke hostilo or puzzled criticism at the present time. 
When such features can be eliminated without any real loss to 
Christion faith, worship, or morals, it is the positive duty of 
the authorities of the Church to accomplish it.” 

A liturgy, says Paley, should contain “as few controverted 
propositions as possible. Why should every position which the 
woven with so much industry into the 
forms of public worship?” The argument holds even more 

I I & 

strongly with regard to positions which the Church has ceased 
to aecept in any real sense, and which the best and wisest Church- 
men repudiate. We hope that Mr. Major’s suggestions may help 
to create a movement of opinion in the direction of a revision 


Church maintains be 


rather on religious than ecclesiastical lines, 





What Became of the Bones of St. Thomas? By A. J. Mason 
(Cambridge University Press. 8s. net.)—Canon Mason has put 
together the documents relating to Thomas Becket’s murder 
on December 29th, 1170, to his venerated shrine at Canterbury, 
to the destruction of the shrine at the Reformation, and to the 
supposed discovery of his remains in 1888 in the eastern part 
of the crypt. It is, of course, impossible to prove that the bones 

those of a tall man, whose skull had been cleft by a sharp and 
heavy weapon like a broadsword—were Becket’s, but Canon 
Mason's examination of the evidence makes the theory plausible, 
and even probable. The story that Becket’s remains were burnt 
when his shrine was defaced was officially denied by the Privy 
Council in 1538, in reply to Papal slanders which were doing 
harm at foreign Courts. The portion of the erypt where the bones 
were found had been used from 1546 to 1864 as the private 
cellar of the house of the First Prebendary, and had presumably, 
heen undisturbed. Canon Mason thinks that Henry VIIL, 
like a sensible Englishman, had no quarrel with Becket’s bones 
and was content to know that they had been “ taken away and 
the same should no super- 


bestowed in such place as cause 


stition afterwards.” 


Les Lettres Provinciales de Blaise Pascal, Fdited by H. F. 
Stewart. (Manchester University Press and Longmans. 8s. 6d. 
uct.)--A good reprint of Pascal's famous Letters was very 
much needed. Dr. Stewart's new edition is all that we could 
desire. It is far better printed than the ordinary editions pro- 
curable in France, it is fully annotated, and it has an excellent 
Introduction, with a portrait of Pascal and several facsimile 
pages, Dr. Stewart's brief but lucid exposition of Jansenism 
and Probabilismis valuable. As Mr. Stutfield’s book reminds us, 
Vascal’s destructive analysis of Jesuit doctrine is by no means 
ebsolete, but is as much alive as the doctrine that he confuted 
whea Louis NIV was King. Pascal's wit and cloquence are still 


irresistible, 
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A Topographical List of the Inscriptions of the Madras Presi. 
dency. With Notes and References by V. Rangacharya. 
3 vols. (Madras : Government Press. 19s. 6d.)—For this 
scholarly piece of work students of Indian history, who have to 
depend so much on the evidence of inscriptions, will be grateful 
to Mr. Rangacharya, who is the Assistant Professor of History 
in the Presidency College at Madras. He has collected and 
summarized no fewer than twelve thousand inscriptions, arranged 
under districts, annotated, and elaborately indexed. Each 
entry refers to the official or unofficial publication in which the 
text of the inscription may be found. In these hard times it is 
fitting also to commend the cheapness of these three large octavo 
volumes, well printed and strongly bound in cloth. Whatever 
sins may be laid to the charge of the Indian Government, 
its archacological and printing departments are wonderfully 
efficient. 

The Life and Letters of St. Paul. By Professor David Smith 
D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton. 21s.)—This handsome volume 

the three maps are of exceptional excellence—falls under the 
head of Predicabilia. The content is various; thestyle discursive ; 
the literature of the subject, though the writer does not go beyond 
it, has been carefully read. The Apostle has provided material for 
many discourses ; and the preacher who studies these 704 pages will 
be well equipped for his task. Dr. Smith is not without a certain 
dry humour. Describing St. Paul's discourse at Troas during 
which Eutychus, wearied by its length, fell asleep and was 
‘ precipitated to the ground,” he quotes Bengel: ‘ Spiritual 
teachers ought not to be too strictly bound by the clock, especi- 
ally on a solemn and rare occasion.”’ And, in connexion with 
the Corinthian Glossolalia, we find an interesting account of 
the Speaking with Tongues at the Gareloch in 1830. These 
phenomena were associated with the Irvingite movement ; and 
were taken seriously, though not uncritically, by so wise a man 
as Thomas Erskine of Linlathen. 

The Power of the Spirit. By Percy Dearmer, M.A., D.D. 
(Humphrey Milford. 3s. 6d.)—In these four lectures, which 
were delivered at an American Divinity School in 1919, Dr. 
Dearmer has certainly avoided the commonplace. Many of his 
remarks are happy :— 

**The Church does not exist to be in opposition, or even in 
contrast to the world, which is already half with her.” 

“There have been, and still are, many phases and fashions 
of Christianity which are harsh and ugly, cruel, narrow, and 
envious, and therefore are not really Christian at all. From them 
saints move out towards Heaven, and become Christian.”’ 

“Tn the Middle Ages it was well understood that the Holy 
Spirit was the giver of intelligence. Judges opened their tvi- 
bunals, professors their courses, and councils their deliberations 
with a Red Mass, the service of the Holy Ghest.” 

Whether it is well to include under the heading of “ Charis- 
Glossolely, end certain other 
That they “ have given occea- 
and it is probable that 


ag 
as 


mate’ such abnormal gifts 


alleged ** powers,” is doubtful. 
sion to many superstitions ” is certain ; 
their abuse is more common than their use. 


FINANCE 


(To THE 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
Epiv7or oF THE “ Brre ] 
Srr,—Doubtless the time will arrive when I shall be 
writing to you upon the more ordinary topics of Commerce 
and Finance, which in the pre-war period might have 
justified the devotion of a page of the Spectator to their 
consideration. To-day, however, it is the larger problems 
of finance which demand first attention, and the reason 
is not far to seek. During the war we recognized that the 
whole foundations of civilization and of freedom were at 
stake, and for four years we allowed that fact to obscure 
all other considerations. We knew that the cost of the 
war was mounting by thousands of millions ; we knew that 
many if not most of the sound principles of finance were 
being sacrificed to meet the demands of the Exchequer ; 
we knew that we were incurring indebtedness to other 
nations, and especially to the United States, which threat- 
ened to reduce us for a time to a kind of economic vassalage ; 
and we knew, too, that for all these things we must one day 
be called to account. Nevertheless we determined, rightly 
enough, to subordinate everything to the necessity for 
bringing the war to a successful conclusion. 

The war is over. The day of financial reckoning is here, 
and my excuse, Sir, for calling your attention to the 
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great problems of finance which it has left behind 
rather than to the more ordinary matters of routine must 
be that the whole financial destinies of the country may be 
said to be in the melting-pot. And for the successful solu- 
tion of the post-war problems serious and _ intelligent 
consideration—not simply by financial experts but by the 
entire community—is essential. The financial expert has 
long been convinced that only economy and increased 
production can possibly solve the economic difficulties with 
which we are confronted ; but until the entire community, 
including the great body of wage-earners, is convinced of 
this same fact we shall not progress very far. 

Let me call your attention to a practical illustration of 
the importance of a more adequate appreciation of the 
fundamental conditions of the presont Rnancial situation. 
During the past fortnight the outstanding feature of the 
Stock Markets has been the startling collapse in British 
Funds, and indeed in all fixed-interest-bearing securities. 
What is the explanation? It is true that the ventilation 
of some unsound and alarming theories put forward by the 
Inland Revenue Board concerning a levy upon so-called 
“War Profits” may have played a part, but in the 
main the present depression is the result of the public 
having failed, in the months following the Armistice, 
to realize the immensity of the post-war problems. 
Misled by the ease with which expenditure at home was 
met by the creation of credit by the Government, and 
by the manner in which our imports from the States were 
financed by loans from the U.S. Government, it was over- 
looked that the real strain would come when the great 
task of financing arrears of production would have to be 
accomplished out of ordinary banking credits. 

Now, however, has come the awakening, and it is per- 
ceived that the whole outlook has to be viewed in the light 
of the immensity of the task involved in the financial 
reconstruction of Europe after the war. As you know, 
there is every probability of the economic conditions of 
Europe being investigated by an International Committee, 
with the object of determining what credits should be granted 
to this or that necessitous country. Whether this is or 
is not a practical or desirable movement I am not concerned 
to demonstrate. Of the supreme necessity, however, for 
taking no local view of conditions, but of considering at 
every step the progress which is being made by Europe as 4 
whole, there can be no question. It 1s useless, for example, 
to talk vaguely about redressing our adverse trade balance 
if there are not the countries ready to receive our exports, 
or if they are not ready to pay rom or are not at any rate 
in a fair way of making payments within a reasonable period. 
And again, when attempting to estimate the measure 
of our financial recovery some years hence, it is evident 
that much must rate not simply upon local develop- 
ments but upon the recovery which has attended the affairs 
of our customers in Europe, and the extent to which our 
trade relations with them have been either maintained or 
have been diverted to other channels. I am emphasizing 
such points as these, Sir, in my first letter to you, because 
lt will explain why it is necessary to take a very wide 
view of all that is compri ed in the financial outlook. 

Reverting, howeve:, to more local conditions, though 
they are in reality linked with international influences, I 
would call your attention to a factor likely to dominate 
the position for some time to come—namely, the value of 
loanable capital. As you are probably aware, this is a 
subject on which there is much controversy, some main- 
taining that dearer money is essential to check inflation 
and to bring down the price of commodities, and others 
maintaining that easy money rates are essential for stimu- 
lating production. I do not propose to lay before you the 
many “pros and cons” of this controversy, but there is 
one point which I think will immediately occur to you— 
namely, the curious character of a situation which would 
seam to suggest that dear or cheap money is a question of 
policy rather than of natural cause and effect. The explana- 
tion, of course, is to be found in the prolonged series of 
Government loans, which, unlike other sce of borrowing, 
actually create credit on the grand scale, more especially 
when such borrowing, to the tune of many hundreds of 
millions, has been met, not out of the savings of the com- 
munity, but by ordinary banking credits or by the creation 
of credit by the Bank of England. That this inflation of 
credit has intensified—it has not been the sole cause— 








the rise in commodity prices, there is little doubt, and the 
acute pomt of controversy at the moment is whether 
credit expansion should continue on the grand seale and 
on easy terms to meet the abnormal needs of the recon- 
struction — or whether credit facilities should be 
curbed and dearer rates imposed, with the object of check- 
ing speculative activities and bringing down the price of 
commodities. 

Instead, however, of entering into a discussion of the 
merits of this controversy, I would prefer to suggest what 
in the judgment of many thoughtful observers in the City. 
is likely to be the actual course of immediate developments, 
There are two main factors in the situation which cannot be 
aye One is that requirements of loanable capital 
or the purpose of aiding production must necessarily be 
very great for a long time to come. The other is that these 
demands must come increasingly upon the private resources 
of the banker. ‘This means in plain language that bankers 
will have to restrict accommodation, or will have to increase 
their liquid resources either by borrowing at the Bank of 
England, by the sale of Government securities, or by the 
non-renewal of expiring Treasury Bills. If the middle of 
these two courses were pursued, it would mean a species of 
deflation through a curtailment of banking deposits. If 
either of the other two courses were followed, credit expan- 
sion would be involved, but the manner in which the strain 
would come upon the resources of the Bank of England 
might occasion a rise in the official value of money—in other 
words, in Bank Rate. As a matter of fact, this borrowing 
from the Bank has already begun, and assuming that 
trade activity continues, I think there can be little doubt 
that the value of money is likely to increase during the 
year. That possibility is indeed partly responsible for the 
week’s depression in fixed-interest-bearing securities, and 
for the fact that British corporations are about to borrow 
on a 6 per cent. basis. 

Nor must we lose sight of the abnormal capital demands 
as evidenced by therush of new capital flotations. Ou last 
Monday and Tuesday alone appeals were made for about 
thirteen millions of new capital, and for the coming week 
end a similar epidemic of issues seems probable. No doubt 
there are signs of the movement being overdone, and 
there are instances of over-capitalization which will cost 
unwary subscribers dearly. All the same, I think that 
insufficient recognition is made of the arrears which have 
to be overtaken with regard to these issues of capital for 
private enterprises. It must be remembered that for four 
years the Government practically monopolized the loan 
market, and all other borrowers had to manage as best 
they could by obtaining accommodation from the banks. 
Not a few of the recent capital issues have been required 
to repay these outstanding loans, while even in the case of 
fresh enterprises it is better that they should be financed by 
the investor than by banking credits which are so urgently 
required for the ordinary needs of trade. Nevertheless, 
there is a tendency to capitalize undertakings on the basis 
of abnormal profits incidental to the war period, and the 
utmost discrimination on the part of the investor is essential. 
—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ONLOOKER. 

The City, March 4th. 
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{AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Required, for next term, a TEACHER of BIOLOGY (man or woman), to take 
Botany and Zoology up to Scholarship standard. A knowledge of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural aspects of the subjects is desirable. Salary £200-£350, according 
to qualifications and experience, rising to £450. The School has a large garden, 
orchard and greenhouse, and good opportunities for research work are available.— 
For form of application apply EDUCATION SECRETARY, County Hall, 
Cambridge. 

7th February, 1920. 


7 (AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
J pee aes 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CAMBRIDGE, 


Wanted, for next term, a TEACHER of COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS who 
will assist with form work and Arithmetic, Salary according to qualifications 
and experience ; minimum £180,—-For form of application apply EDUCATION 
SECRETARY, County Hall, Cambridge. 

Ist March, 1920, 

—— UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOU'THAMPTON. 
AA. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

Wanted, for the beginning of next term, an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
EDUCATION (Woman), qualified to give instruction in needlework, handwork, 
and general method. A graduate in Science with some — will be pre- 
ferred. The post may lead to a permanency. Salary for the term of about 10 
or 11 weeks, £75, Applications should be sent to the Registrar of the 
College not later than March 13th. ‘erm begins April 19th. 

D. KIDDLE, Registrar. 
W ANDSWORTH TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

Required, for September, MASTER with good Honours Degree in History 
and with experience in teaching History. 

Commencing salary £225 to £315, according to experience, rising to £440. 

Application on forms to be obtained from the HONORARY PRINCIPAL, 
Technical Institute, Wandsworth, 8,W. 18, returnable not later than Friday, 
19th March, 1920, 


NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION: MEN'S DIVISION, 








SIX temporary ASSISTANT LECTURERS will be appointed for the Session 
1920-21 at salaries of £300 cach, If admissions justify it, the appointments may 
he continued for the following Session 1921-2; and it is hoped that one or two at 
least may be continued permanently. 

Applicants must be trained Graduates with good teaching experience, Well- 
qualified women applicants might be considered, 

Particulars from the REGISTRAR, to whom applications should be addressed 
not later than March 20th, 


A Lv ENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


d scaieinseiiias 

Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MASTER, which will become 
Vacant at Easter. 

Candidates must be members of the Church of England and Graduates of 
some University within the British Empire. 

Vreference will be given to candidates under 40 years of age. 

‘The fixed stipend is £200 per annum, with a capitation fee of £5 10s, per annum 
and charge of a Boarding-House of about 80 boys. 

Applications for the post, with 18 copies of not more than four testimonials 
of revent date, should be forwarded by March 22nd to * THE CLERK, Brewers’ 
Hall, Addle Street, B.C, 2,” from whom forms of application can be obtained. 
[ NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—-TWO  SECRETARY- 

SHIPS in the Central Offices of the University of London, Open to men and 
women, preferably Graduates of a British University. Salary £253 per annum, 
rising to £368, Applications should be made on the official form, which will be 
forwarded on receipt of a stamped and addressed foolscap envelope. 

k, COOPER PERRY, 

University of London, Principal Officer, 

South Kensington, 8.W. 7. 


“— WANTED.—(1) PUBLIC SCHOOLS. — Senior 
1 Classics, Mod, Languages, Science, English, General Form, (2) Public 
School Junior Form work and games, (3) House Master for well-known 
scheol, (4) Many SENIOR and JUNIOR POSTS in Prep. and Secondary 
Schools, Good salaries —FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, Messrs, Needes 
and Wimberley, 53 Victoria Street, S.W. 1, 


{AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 

J date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 3s. 10d. post free. -—-WOMEN'’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


OLBOR N EMPIRE .- 
i Holborn Tube Station. 
Lewis Casson and Bruce Winston's Season of Daily Matinées at 2.30, 
This week, “CANDIDA,” 
Next week, “MEDEA,” March 15th, “TOM TROUBLE.” 


Wik JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 13 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
b W.C. 2.--Interesting House (built 1812) and Art Collection. Open free, 
10,30-5 p.m, on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays to the end of 
August. At other times by cards to be obtained of the CURATOR, 


Ww Fete COLLE G 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., O.B.F. 
Students are prepared fer tbe Arts and Science Degrees of the University 

of London. ‘There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 

A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for three years are offered 
for competition at an examinat'on to be held April 26th-29th, 1920. Applications 
jor entrance should be sent in before April 12th, 1920. 

Lor Calendar and further particulars apply to 


7 ‘The PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
ERLES OF LECTURES at 153 BROMPION ROAD, S.W. 


LECTURES, &c. 
E. 


‘ 
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bt (Theosophical Free Reading Rooms). Tuesdays at 8 p.m, on “ The 
Divine Plan’’; Fridays at 3.30 on “ Social Reconstruction.” Admission 
Free.—-For ful! Syllabus of Lectures apply SECRETARY, as above. 





NHRISTIANITY from the QUAKER STANDPOINT. 

J Public Addresses will be given on Sunday evenings in March at Devon- 
— bar 136 Bishopsgate, at 6.30, March 7th, “ Worship and Service,” by 
Car eath, 


( {RESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C. 2.—In the 
J absence through illness of the Gresham Professor of Geometry, his place 
will be taken by Mr. W. D. EGGAR, M.A., who will deliver FOUR LECTURES 
ayn * OPTICS ” on March 9th, 1@th, 11th, and 12th, at 6 p.m, The Lectures will 
be Hlustrated by lantern slides, 


GECOND CHURCH = OF = CHRIST SCIENTIST 
LONDON (106 PALACE GARDENS TERRACE, W. 2). 





A Branch Church of the Mother Church, The First Church of Christ 


Scie 
in Boston, Mass., U.S.A., ont 


announces 
A FREE LECTURE 
on 
CHURISTIAN SCIENCB 
by 


JOHN RANDALL DUNN, C.S.B., of St. Louia (Member of the Board of Lecture. 
ship of ‘The Mother Church, The First Church of Christ Scientist in Boston Mass.) 
in the Metropolitan Music Hall, Edgware Road. Ming 
SUNDAY, March 7th, at 3.15 p.m. 

Doors open at 2.45 p.m. 





\ ANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
P Principal: Rev. L. P. JACKS, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 





SESSION 1920-1921, 
Candidates for admission should send in thelr applications without delay to the 
Secretaries. i 
Scholarships of £90 a year, Exhibitions of £70 a year, offered for com. 
petition annually to Undergraduates for the Ministry. 
Scholarships of £30 a year and Exhibitions of £60 a year offered for competition 
annually to Graduate Students for the Ministry. 
The Examinations will be held in September next. 
Pr. Daniel Jones Bursary offered to Ministers for further perlod of study. 
Arlosh Scholarships of £120 per annum open to Students for the Ministry who 
hiave graduated with distinction at any British or Irish University. 
For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, or to the Rev. Dr. GOW, 
12 Glenloch Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 3. 
P. M. OLIVER, B.A. ly g 
HENRY GOW, B.A., D.D.j “O- "e°3 


ZRATTSREEA FOLTTECH NIC, 
LONDON, S.W. 11. 

AWARD OF TATE AND MORGAN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SESSION 1920-2), 
The Examinations for the award of Scholarships in Engineering, Sclenc 
Domestic Science, Hygiene and Physiology and Art wil! be held on Tuesday, 
June 8th, 1920, and the succeeding days. The Scholarships vary in value from 
£20 to £30 per annum with frce tuition, and are tenable from two to three years 
Last day of entry, May Ist, 1920,—Full particulars on application to the 

SECRETARY. 
7 ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
: introduces into human evolution a new princlple—Discovery of the 
respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses, It is Nature's Secret of Vitality, and the 
Key to Health, Open-air Edueation, and Prevention of Consumption, Breathing 
becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED, 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly, 
Address Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, London, W. 1. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
fMHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lensdowne Road, Bedford.— Principal : Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancinz, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—-For prospectus apply Secretary, 


| BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR. 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President : 
Rt. Hon, Sir Willfam Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon, Treasurer: Mr. C. UG, 
Montefiore, M.A. ; Sec. : Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—For Information conceru- 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women, Ext+*nsive range glas;- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretics 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc, Notable Successes In Examinations, Beekeepiaz, 
Marketing, Frult-preserving.—For Mlustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS 


{ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE 

J (removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property). Healthy 
outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training. Entries any date. No- 
residents also received, Halt-lerm began Ist March.—Prospectus of RIDLEY 
PEAKE, Kingstone, near Canterbury. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 


{ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
J SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate Is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tent 
to the building up of character and the formation of gool habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


Leeer eres PARK, 
GOUDHURST, KENT. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ON PUBLIC SCHOOL LINES, 
Head-Mistres3: Mis3 D, F. HUNTER, B.Se., Lond, 











Beard and Tuition, 60 Guineas a Term, 





Bedgebury Park 1s situated 289 feet above sea level, In the most beautiful! 
part of Kent. ‘The historic mansion, with fw oes flelds and Park of over 20) 
acres, provides all the surroundings of a delightful home, 

The Head-Mistress is assisted by a highly qualified and experienced staff. 

The Church Education Corporation, which established sandecotes and Uplanls 
Schools nearly 20 years ago, has founded Bedgebury with the definite view ot 
training the pupils under ideal conditions for their future responsibilities. 


LDER GIRLS (English or otherwise) deprived of FINISH 

ING EDUCATION during war are invited to spend 11 weeks (May ¢t 

to July 23rd) in beautiful Castle in Ireland under supervision of accomplish 

English and French ladies ; unprecedented advantages for sketching, conversa 

tional French, English, and French literature, music, tennis, badminton, swim 
ming, fishing ; delightful country ; abundant food ; inclusive terms 45 guineas 
Address Box 982, the Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL — 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—An EXAMINATION will be held iv 
May. The Scholarships will be of the value of £60 each per annum, Candidates 
must be under 14 years ot age on April Ist, 1920, Entries cannot be received 
aiter April 8th—For particulers apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
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DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Public School Education. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.- 


MHE 
i — : Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford 
licad-Mistress: Miss LUCRE TIA Cc AME RON, Honours Schoo! of Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, ene shop, Boat 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, house, &c, Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, 0.T.¢ Fees, £58, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. hb sntrance Scholarships, July. Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., He ad-Maste ?, 


| THELSTAN, SHORNCLIFFE ROAD, FOLKESTONE.— 
A HOME SCHOOL for Daughters of Gentlemen, Every advantage for PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
Music, Art, Language ®, ugsieal Culture, Any Examinations prepared for, OURNEMOUTH. Recent Successes gained by Puy ils of 
Principals, The Misses SMITH, x Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M & 
rAVHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 wnt ee i= LE - GO, MATRIC ULATION, 62. 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health AK: ae rove A f Ee — ace = “ vich ie t, 36. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music . Literature, or Languages. New Dornestic Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 
= jence branch for girls over 18, Tennis Courts and fleld for Hockc y and Cricket, TUDENT’S ACME CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


S 


0 P ipal, Miss L. C. DOD 7% 7 : shop 

ee eee POSTAL COURSES BY EXPERIENCED TUTORS FOR ALL 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— : EXAMINATIONS, = ! 

e Thorough modern edu: ation at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. , Ay ply. | a £ _ B.Sc. (London Univ.), Freshfield, 55 Christchurch 

Pupils prepared for University Scholarships. Spacious and well-equipped Road, sourncmouth, — ee 

echoo! buildings, with good playing grounds,--For prospectus apply Head-Mistress, 7 LOCUTILO N. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 


Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 


T INGHOLT SCHOOL HINDHEAD: 4_ will forward a brochure of his Private 
L , Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking 
This Term ends April 13th, Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Pre ne $s 
Prospectus on application to Mies F. M. 8, BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.), Lecturers and Ladies: __446 Strand (West End), W.C. 
——— tT Grayshott. . (PUITION AT BROADSTAIRS—MR. A. H. DAVIS, MA. 
LEONARD’S SCHOOL, ST.. ANDREWS, FIFE.— formerly Classical Scholar, Trinity College, a will be able 


aa 


after Laster, to receive a small number of 


RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare 


TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual value of £60, Ror T } 
tenable for four years at the above school, will be awarded on the result of an | for Universities, &c.—Address, ‘THE SCHOOL, Malvern Link. 
Examination to be held in May. (Candidates must be between 13 and 15 on = “s aan 2 = oe 
Sept . iber 15th, 1920, P - ference will be given to the daughters of Professional \TAMMERING successfully treated since 1905, Adults and 
men and of officers in ai . Service.—-Applications for admission to the examina- soys received as Resident or Visiting Pupils. Private instruction if desired, 
tion should be addressed 4 the HEAD-MISTR ESS, — Write for Booklet with Medical Opinions and copies of letters from Parents anl 
" ° -~ ———— | Pupils to Mr, A. C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, Loudon, W.C. 1 
u HPTPisgt8 » See : 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 4 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
Private Residential School for Girls, Tele.: “ Watfor] 616."* ws CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
rT) > «i apo a) r h TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
\ ».§ MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
kK aes ——— “Aagh SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of | charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 


Newnham College (Historical Tripoz) and ot the Maria Grey Training Colleze, 


QW 


FOREIGN. 


ITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, *“ VILLA BIENVENUE.” 


Telephone : 


C HOICE OF 


The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of ices should be given 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strect, London, E.C, 4 
5053 Central, 


SCHOOLS AND. 


First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommendet. | - 
Thorough education. Languages, Music, ete. Summer and Winter Sports } _ Advice free of charge will be given by 
Escort from London,—For prospectus and particulars write to Principals, Minc:. MESSRS, GABBITAS, - NG AND CO.,, . 
RUFER 86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. NE Tel., Regent 4926, - , 
SSISTANT MISTRES 5S DEPARTMENT, 
{DU CATION in SWITZERLAND.— Ist-class Boarding Scho 091 A The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
J) for Elder Girls, LES ALLIERES, LAUSANNE, Thorough general educa- are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATKONS 


tion, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine situation, comfortabls 


in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Fatilies, 


louse. Tennis court. | Escort from London —For illus. Pros. apply to Priacipsl, NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
Ss" ITZERLAND, LAUS ‘ANNE, , RIANTE RIVE.— {CHOOLS Parents can obtain’ reliable information 
Finishing School for Girls, Healthy and beautiful situationon Lake Geneva, Ss respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Hoes 
erior instruction in French, music, arts. Home life and every care. Recom- a ’ for EPs and girls, by sending full particulars of theit 
mended by British Consul. Escort end April.—For Prospectus apply to Madem- requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
af ik CAPT, or to Miss M. GALBRAITH, Lindsaylands, Biggar, Lanarkshire, as : of fees, &c.) to , bd - 
ns FINUTORS. Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
ay RLAND.— Cyrano, Ouchy, Iausanne. First-class Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for ths 


SMe 


and thus abla 


u ling School for Girls, Thorough’ education Sports, Hizhest teaching staffs of the most important schools, 
lation Wius, Pros. from PRINCIPAL, to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere, 
7 cr Arm . m : - - Offices—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1, Telephone—1136 Museum, 
pe -EDUCATIONAL HOME for a few ELDER aay 
GIRLS. French language, literature and history, Music, art, domesti: 
subjects, fencing, sightseeing, opera, dc. Comfortable flat, warmed throughout AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &C. 
by central heat.—-Mlle, CAZAU X, 97 »de Longehs . Paris . AT EN OCLs vp ‘DIDS @ > x 
1ea ruc dk ngchamp, Paris, TNNHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. jstic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given 
| OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this book, ' charged, Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 


Witch contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated descrip- 





Serials from about 80,009 words. Where criticism is required a sinall fee is charged 
serials from abou 1 


tion of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—({ Publication | aAythors’ MSS. typed. RUNALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors 
liept.), GIEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 C »nmons. London, E.C, 4. 
TAUTICAL COLLEGE, P ANGBOU RNE. YPEWRITING, Authors’ MSS., E xamimation Papers 
I CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, ers, Circulars, Testimonials, General Copying, Duplicating, &e.— 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, Fees, £160 | J, TR inn LL, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 
pa. Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, Early applications oaene : cos = aE a 
sho wld he made, ; | 7 WPEWRITING.— Miss UTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 
¥ Messrs, DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor), Near Charing Cross 
— r . . | Station. Within a few minutes’ walk of War Office, Admiralty, and othe 
R U GBY CHOOL CHOLARSHIP d— | Rovere Offices, Law Courts and Westminster, T.N. Gerrard 6179, 
rhe following will be offered : Two at least of £100; one or more of £30; | 
me or more of £60, and one or more of £40, ; : ITINYPEWRITING, ZANSLATIONS, éc— 
M Phi ae, ing Examination at candidate's school will take place on Monday, | Authors’ MSS, and works of every —— accurately mage memes 
Mesa : , - ‘ experts, Many years’ experience of the work of Authors, Architects 
Final Examination at Rugby will begin on Tuesday, June Ist. | typed by experts, . YRC a “a ‘ no 
Music has been added to the subjects for which Scholarships are offered. rine eee “4 Playwrights, Solicitors, Teachers, &« Lowest charges. ‘Tariff upon 
A number of WAR SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS are available: | @PPICAte om SUREAU. 12 Co rket Street, Oxford 
£01 on the results of this Examination, others by the Head-Master’s direct | WES‘ ALL'S SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 12 Cornmarke t , Oxford, = 
nomination Particulars from the SECRETARY, | . 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—12 ENTRANCE SCHOLAI SS ee es 
YHELVTEN COLLEGE.—12 ENTRANCE SC OLAR- | , 2 en re ] 
:. SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS (for boys not already members of the College). | [HE LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL book! t, How 
he awards inelude five of £70 cach, and the James of Hereford Scholarship | » Make Money with Your Pen” (sent free to all applicants), will show 
of £35 per annum for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. There | you uate 
ar al r m Clergy Nominations of SOO Pe ES SENN ee May 25th, THREE CHEQUES BY ONE POST was the recent gratifying experience of a 
26th, and 27th, —Details on application to the BURSAR, Cheltenham College. student of the school—a beginner, 
Kk ELL Y COLLEGE. TAVISTOCK. tecognized by the | THE LITERARY TRAINING S¢ HOOL, 
A rmyv Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above Editorial G,, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2 
8ca, fa a Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, | " 
tHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be | _ ins soca dan rks oo . 
Br held om June Ist and 2nd, to clect to SCHOLARSHIPS varying in POYAL EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 
£60 to £45 a year.-Full particulars on application to the MEAD- AY SURREY. 
rr : 
> 7 ’ ‘ Ay ‘ Al pa > ates el 
R ADFIE L D- COLLEG E. OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS 
~ An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIB ger | UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 
ranging from 90 to 20 Guineas, opr Pp tery. r 15 on September 20 | VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY De? 
Will be held on May 27:h and 28th at Bradll .— Entry forms caa b prt d } ; ARD ( ; O R SED 
from the HEAD-MASTER, Bradiicld College, Berks, CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 
: | ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAME5 AND 
S* E DMU NDS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. | RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 
ine healthy situation, High ground, overlovking City, | a - 
Iwenty Bat ying fields, Separate Junior Seaool - . 
} reparation for Universities, Army, &&« | For particulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, 8 ry. 
For prospectus write to dev, W. F. BURNSIDE, MLA,, ad-Muster, G.P.O, Lox 165, 14-16 L udgate ili, Li. , 4, 
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TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCTAL TOURS.—Algeria, Tunisia, Fairyland of 

Spring Flowers, “Garden of Allah,” March 19th, 33 days, 98 gns. 

Spain and Tangler, April 27th, 30 days, 120 gas.—Mivs BISHOP, 159 Auckland 
mend, London, 8.E. 19. 


——S————= = =—— == = 


“ MISGELLANEOUS. 


N EMORIALS in BRONZE and other metals. Public and 
private; mural and monumental.—J. W. SINGER and SONS (Ltd.), 
Effingham House, Arundel Street. Strand, Londoa, W.C, 2. 
Studios and Works : FROM, Somerset. 





| ESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
invalids, Couvaiescents, &c.). Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STORE Y, 
Genera! Manager, Medical, &c., Assovn., Ltd., 22 Craven St. Traf algar ‘Sa. - W.C.2 


Tt AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Arti-tie and original work 
from £2 2s, Specimens sent free.—-HENRY B. WARD, 65 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 








assured, Up to 7s, per tooth pinned on Vuicanite, 12s, on Silver, 158. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. est prices paid for Oid Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise), Satisiaction guarauteed by the reliable firm, 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street Manet ester, Estd, 1850. 
O”,, ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 

wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 


essrs. BROWNING, iustead of to provincial buyers. Lf forwarded by post, value 
i ) rreturn ¢ wr otfer made Chic f Offices, 63 Oxi red Stre ot Loudon. Estd. 100ye: irs. 


(jock SOAC HES exterminated with BL. ATTIS, A | 
SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S 
Supplied by order to the Royal Household, Used in War Uuspitais, ‘Tins 1s. 6d 

2s, 6d., 58., post free. —HOUWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shetlield, 


NQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED (Kstablished 1535.) Capital (paid up), £500 000, 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and z IkK INTERESTS and GRANTS LOA 
hereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C, 2 


a 








THE 


‘“ARETHUS A’ 


TRAINING SHIP 
and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at 
BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, 
SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and girls, 


NEED HELP 


Special Help is wanted for the Emergency Fund 








Patrons - - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 

President - - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.q, 

Vice-President - - - -— =— ADMIRAL Viscocnt JxELuK On, 

Chairman and Treasurer - —- C. E. Mapex, Esy.. MLA, 

Chairman of * Arethusa * Committee - Howson F. Devirr, Esq. 

Joint Secretaries - HH, Bristow WaLLEN;, HENRY G. COPELAND, 
London Office : 


NATIONAL REFUGES, 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C, 2, 








| EFORMED INNS.—Ask for DESCRIPTIVE LIST »i | 


abo t 150 Heensed Inns; take £1 Shares; 5 per cent. paid regularis 
for 20 years.-PEOPLE’S KEFRESUMENT HOUSE ASSUUIATION, Liv 
193 Regent St Street Ww. 1. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880 
Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. 
Paid-up Capita!, £2,500,000. Reserve Fund, £2 naiaeren Yogether £5,070 ,000 


lieserve Liability of P roprietors we os os .. £5,000,000 





Total Issued Capital and Reserves .. £10,070,000 
HEAD OFFICE 71 CORNHILL, London, E. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throug sed t the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
LILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received ior tixed periods on terms whic’) may Le ascertained 


on application 


4,700 CHILDREN 


under the care of the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


must be fed. 


WILL YOU HELP 


to pay the 


FOOD BILL?P 


Gifts gratefully received by the Secretary, 
Rev. W. Fowrett Swann, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 
Cheques, &c., crossed and pee © “Waifs & Strays.” 


‘TRAVELLERS’ AID SOCIETY, 
3 Baker Street, London, W. 


Patron: H.M. Queen Alexandra. 
President : The Lady Frances Balfour. 


£3,000 URGENTLY NEEDED. The Travellers’ Aid Society 
is unexpectedly faced with the necessity of raising the above 
sum in order to provide for the purchase of the premises 
oceupied by them since 1896. The impossibility of finding 
other accomn.odation and the importance of not changing an 
address known all over the world as the centre of Travellers’ 
Aid work render purchase inevitable, 

Any contributions will be most gratefully received by J. B. 
BRADDON, Esq., Hon. Treas., or by the SECKETARY, 
T.A. hehe © 8 Baker Street, W. 





“ “INNOCENT AND SUFFERING “3 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Hsq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 2383, Harrow Road, W. 9. 
812,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


WILL YOU 
HELP THE 


' CHURCH ARMY. 


Our HUTS and TENTS aare still 
serving the ARMIES OF OCCU- 
PATION, whilst 
AFTER-WAR AID 
is now being given by many 
Branches, helping DISABLED and 
DISCHARGED MEN to re-establish 
themselves, and easing distress and 
difiiculty wherever found. 


THE NEED !S wicedenadly 


Cheques crossed ** Barciays,a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.1 
i on. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Sireet, Marble Arch, Lond m, W “he 











KING’S “—” 
HEAD 


Tobacco 





A rich, full-flavoured 
mixture, infinitely 
pleasing to the senses 
of smell and taste 
alike. 


Made by the same 
process as 


THREE NUNS 


—a milder blend 


Both are sold everywhere at 1/1 per oz. 
Tins: 2-oz. 2/2-4-oz. 4/4 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 
10's 20's 50’s 100's 

menumM =». 6d. 1/- 2/5 4/8 

HAND~pe «(Od 1/4 3/4 6/8 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imveri»! Tobacco 
Company (of Great Britain and ireland), Limited, 
36 St. Andrew Square, ‘s\asgo 
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Mr. MALLABY-DEELEY,Ni.P. anoT HE PUBLI 


“‘ If the public give me their support, I shall succeed; if they withhold their 
support, I shall fail; but in that failure, I shall, at any rate, know 
that I have, at great cost, done all in my power for their benefit.” 


atest, factor which is causing the present 

unrest, ss ot fecling and indignation throughout 
the country, and one which may ultimately, if unchecked, succeed in 
shaking the Constitution itself, is the present prohibitive price of the 
absolute necessities of life to those whose struggle is one for daily 
existence and to people with fixed incomes. The question of clothing 


if not the gr 


great bitferne 


_ great, 


has been receiving my close attention for some time, and, as a result 
of a full investigation, 1 am satisfied that THE PRESENT HIGH 
PRICES ARE ABSOLUTELY UNNECESSARY AND CANNOT 


BE JUSTIFIED. I propose, with the help of the public, to prove 
this. and with tha honors in view am submitting the following scheme, 
which I put forward as a bona fide effort to at once deal with the 
rob le mi. 
, LINTEND TO ENAB ~ E ALL CLASSES TO PURCHASE HIGH- 
CLASS CLOTHES AT PRICES LOWER THAN THEY CAN BE 
OBTAINED ANYWHERE ELSE IN THE WORLD TO-DAY, and 
lam doing this, not as a cloth manufacturer, merchant or tailor, but 
as one who has obtained the best expert advice upon this subject 
and who has succeeded in securing the entire stocks and output, 
PRESENT AND FUTURE, of three large factories, with the result 
I can now offer clothing of a high class at prices ranging from 
fifty per cent. and more below those charged to the public to-day by 
the retail houses 

WHAT I AM OFFERING IS NOT SURPLUS, DERELICT OR 
“GOVERNMENT” STOCK. IT IS STOCK BOUGHT, AND TO 
BE BOUGHT, AND MANUFACTURED FOR THE SPECIAL 
PURPOSE OF THIS SCHEME ; high-grade cloth, as anyone may 
ysrove for himself by seeing and handling the material at 112, 
STRAND, LONDON, and in order that THOSE IN THE PRO- 





VINCES MAY ALSO EQUALLY BENEFIT SAMPLES OF THE 
CLOTH WILL BE POSTED TO THEM AS DESCRIBED BELOW. 
PRICE 


Range A. GENTLEMEN'SS.B. LOUNGE 

















same H. GENTLEMEN'’SS 





I desire the public to understand quite plainly that I am not 
claiming this as a philanthropic or charitable scheme. Profitcering 
will never be tackled by philanthropy or charity. Neither is it a 
spasmodic or ephemeral effort which will end when particular stock 
is sold, but it is, ] hope, THE COMMENCEMENT OF A PERMAN- 
ENT BUSINESS OF GREAT PUBLIC UTILITY, by which people 
will obtain to-day and for manv yearsclothes atthe lowest prices. It 
is an effort to reduce prices PERMANENTLY, but I know quite well 
that it can only be made permanent by the public support afforded it. 
IT IS A SIMPLE LESSON IN ‘* MASS PRODUCTION,” 
ENABLING THE PUBLIC TO HAVE THE FIRST BENEFIT 
INSTEAD OF A RING OR COMBINE. 

IT IS FOR THE PUBLIC THEMSELVES 
ACCURACY OF MY STATEMENTS, WHICH i 
PUBLIC MAN WHO REALISES THE DANGERS 
FROM THE VICLOUS CIRCLE NOW EXISTING. 

On the first 100,000 suits I make no profit owing to the initial 
outlay. Afterwards, after paying the necessary and heavy expenses 
to finance, advertise and carry on the scheme, I hope to make a 
profit by still selling the suits at the same original price as the first 
100,000, and by this means to build - a business of great magnitude 
to the benefit of the public and mys elf. 

The factories can turn out to-day 5,000 SUITS AND OVERCOATS 
A WEEK, and, with the completion 1 of! a fourth factory the capacity 
will be increased to 10,000 OR MORE SUITS A WEE kK. Regarding 
the fourth factory, however, everything depends upon the support 
given to the scheme. 

I have said that the prices compare most favourably with those 
of any shop in the World. Kindly look below and judge for your- 
selves of the truth of this statement, end also judge whether it is a 
bona fide effort to lower prices. 


LIST. 
.B. LOUNGE | 


TO TEST THE 
MAKE AS A 
ARISING 


doubted wearing qualities, and tail- 
These Jackets 








UITS, cut in smart shapes. Button | UITS, Button 2 or 38. Permanent } ored in the best style. 
2 or 8, with Permanent Turn-up | Soc up Trousers. Made in a fine | are made with lined sleeves and 
Trousers, made in hard wearing plain range of high-class medium weight shoulder buggey with three outside 
coloured Tweeds, tinished to measure 2 17 6 and Cheviot Suitings, in all shades of | patch and one inside pocket and 
Range 8. GENTLEMEN'S S.B. LOUNGE Brown sultable for country wear. H stitched belt at back. The latest 
SUITS, Button 2 or 3, Permanent Finished to measure .. 410 0) pattern. Finished to measure . 2 6 6 
Turn-up ‘Trousei A wonderful Range). GENTLEMEN'S S§.B. LOUNGE | Range R. GENTLEMEN'S SPOR TS 
assortment in Greys and Brown Her- SUITS, Button 2 or 8. Permanent | JACKETS and *“* CHECK" DONE- 
ring-bone Tweeds Also numerous Turn-up Trousers in a splendid selec- GAL TWEEDS. These are made 
shadesin Heather Mixtures. Finished tion of Blue and Grey Lovat shades with lined sleeves and shoulder wr 
to measure 15 0 of Cheviot Suitings. Admirable for gey with outside patch and two inside 
Range C. GUNTLEMEN' $8.B. LOU NGE sports and country wear. Finished } pockets, also stitched belt at back 
SUITS, Permanent Turn-up Trousers, to measure 410 0} The very latest pattern in a Golting 
in Brown and Grey Heather iaxter Range K. GENTLE MEN'S 8.B. LOUNGE | Jacket. Finished to measure « 2 8 6 
These Suits are specially recommended SUITS, Button 2 or 3. _ Pernianent Range, &. GENTLEMEN'S SPORTS 
for hard-we ining Scote sh Tweeds, Fin- Turn-up Trousers. Unique variety JA ETS, in best quality Donegal 
ished to Measu ; 19 6 of all wool Dark Heather Mixture | T reine sg in Browns and Fawns, cut 
Range GENTL EMBN'S $.B. LOUNGE Scotch Tweeds in Greys and Browns. | and tailored in smart and very stylish 
rs, Permanent Turn-up Trousers. Finished to measure .. 410 0 shape. A thoroughly reliable garment, 
y most attractive Herring-bone Rangel. GENTLEMEN’BS.B. Lov NGH } specially designed to satisfy every 
Tweed Mixtures. Very superior m ake. SUITS, Permanent Turn-up Trousers. | requirement of the Gentleman Sports- 
ere —_ a Grey Tweeds 426 Button 2 or 3, in Light, Medium and } manand Golfer. Finishedtomeasure 2 I! 9 
gr Age Dark Grey Scotch Tweeds, and Wool Range T. GENTLEMEN'S GREY FLAN- 
Range E. Lag he EME N $8 B L OUNGE Cheviot Tweeds for all-round hard- NEL TROUSERS, in Light Medium 
= IT S, - itt m 2 of Ry a e ———- wear. Finished to measure .. 410 0 and Dark Shades, made with side 
> Bag em TF ce Agel t Range M. GENTLEMEN'S 8.B. LOUNG E belts and ordinary belt loops, and 
an Page , hevio woods . mo ium UITS, Button 2 or 3. Permanent Permanent Turn-up. These Trousers 
Alen yee we be oe mae. Ture- -up Trousers. Smartly cut in are cut and tailored, giving tog d of 
al ahh f , pahees creme ~ light-weight Medium, Light and Dark room and comfort at the hips and 
: 30 Use . <¥% reliable Ver sip Fawn Grey Checks and Herring-bone Scotch | knees, and of smart appearance. Fin- 
aa ity ay inished to nial = 4 7 6 Tweeds. These cloths have an ex- | ished to measure on em | 
Ran me, F. GEN TLEMEN'SS B. LOUNGE tremely smart town appearance. Fin- Range U. GENTLEMEN'S SINGL E- 
SUITS, Button 2. Smartly cut in ished to measure 4 16 BRUASTED RAGLAN CHESTER- 
Dark Grey and Brown Mixture s, also Ranges. GENTLEMEN'S S.B. LOU NGE FIELD OVERCOAT. Spring weight 
Medium Grey Tweeds. Suitable for SUITS, Permanent Turn-up Trousers. unlined. Very superior workman- 
extra hard wear. Finished to measure 4 2 6 sutton 2 or 38. Splendidly tailored ship. Made from a choice selection 
RangeG. GENTLEMEN'S S.B. LOUNGE in all woo! Brown and Grey Cheviots of Lovat and Scotch Tweeds. Fin- 
SUITS, Button 2 or 3. Permanent also Brown medium, and Oxford ished to measure .. 315 6 
Turn-up Trousers Exceptionally Grey Herring-bones and Twills. Will Range V. GENTLEMEN'S SINGLE- 
smart Light Grey MHerring-bone make superior suits for city wear. BREASTED SPRING RAGLAN 
[weeds Brown Mixtures of very Finished to measure .. 417 6 OVERCOAT, made from fine selec- 
good wearing qualities, also plain Range P. GENTLEMEN'S DONEG AL tion of Cheviot Tweeds, in smart 
and fancy Worsted Suiting Vin TWEEDS SPORTS JACKETS. Very Herring-bone patterns. — to 
ished to measure ‘ ; ie smart up-@-date patterns of un- measure. ee ee 318 6 
Applications are invited for sets of patterns of cloth now available. Please use this Form. 
All that is necessary is to send a postal order for one shilling to me, 
addressed to 112, Strand, W.C. 2, stating what class of patterns is | Zo Mr. Mallaby-Deeley, M.P., 
desired (see Range Numbers above’ and they will be forwarded by 112, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
return of post. A charge for patterns is made because otherwise it | Dear Sir, ; : 
would be necessary to increase the price of the suits, &c. The Please send me Book of Patterns, Range ........++ (or a selection 
ge il of these patterns is Is. fd. each, exclusive of postage. of patterns comprising your various prices*) fcr which I enclose 
If, however, the patterns are returned intact within fouteen | Postal Order Value ONE SHILLING. 1{t is understood that whether 
days the one sh lling paid will be refunded, whether a garment ws I purchase goods or not the one shilling will be refunded to me if 1 
purchased or no ‘. return the patterns intact within 14 days of to-day’s date. 
With the patte rns a simple self-measurement form and chart will 
be sent, enabling anyone easily to measure himself at home. Kindly Ee or ee ee Pee eee ee ; 
send for patterns ; they will justify my statements. Those who live 
in or near London can cali at 112, STRAND, seo the materials, Bn OC PO Ee OPT eR een rere 
select their patterns, and be measured by expert measurers. P 
It is necessary at the outset, if the Public are to benefit, to reserve Please write Pere eee er 
the right and to restricts THE FIRST ORDER to one suit and one ) very plainly. | oY ee eT ee eerie Ue 
Overcoat or both. By this means I hope to be able to satisfy promptly 
the initia! demands made upon me HAA 153,2 * Strike vu wording not re,uired, 
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After the 





HAT a real pleasure 


— 


Rain 


a Mustard Bath 


it is to get, 


into a hot Mustard Bath after being 
out in the pouring, rain ! 


“Steeped to the neck in 
pure delight,” well describes 
the sheer physical comfort of 
a Mustard - all - over - Bath. 
Every muscle feels pliable 
and in perfect trim, every 
joint supple. Your blood cir- 
culates freely and evenly. 
You lose the feelin, of 


“chill.” Your only sensation 





is one of complete luxurious comfort. 


tard 


Colman’ s 
Bath Mustard 


Use Colman's Bath Mus- 
especially put up 














for the bath. Or simply 
take two or three table- 
spoonfuls of ordinary 
Colman’s Mustard; mix it 
with a little cold water 
and stir it round in 
your bath. 


An interesting booklet by Raymond 

3lathwayt will be sent free of 

charge on application to f. = i 
Colman, Ltd., Norw 
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WINE 


IT HAS BEEN STATED WITH AUTHORITY THAT AN ORDINARY 


MAN DRINKS WINE NOT BECAUSE 
ALCOHOL IT CONTAINS, BUT BECAUSE OF 
SOOTHING EFFECTS. JUST SO! 


THE NORMAL 


OF A DESIRE FOR THE 
ITS FLAVOUR AND 
DESIRE OF 


THE PRIMARY 


MAN IS FOR WATER——FOR 


PURE WATER MADE PALATABLE 


Genuine wine consists essentially of about 
nine-tenths water, with small quantities of 
fruit-sugar, fruit-acids, and fragrant  sub- 
stances; the remainder, about a tenth, consists 
of alcohol: 


Some wines are richer in water, some contain 
a little more alcohol, and some have alcohol 
thrown upon them. 

Excluding alcohol, we have water, sweetness 
and fragrance to consider, and these three 
factors account for the flavour and soothing 
effects of wine. 


Alcohol is a substance of great potency, and 


has its uses, but unless associated with suffi- 
cient water and flavour in harmony, it is 
liable to crisp the taste of the ordinary man. 
Some men keep fit and well without the help 
of alcohol, some drink and enjoy, on suitable 
occasions, pleasant beverages of both kinds— 
alcoholic and not so, and some with the sense of 
taste crisped have become deaf, as it were, to 
the delightful messages of pure water, refresh- 
ing fruits, touching spices, and the sugar-cane, 
and cry out even in public places that there is 
no real palatable temperance drink. 

In this last case, the ceaseless craving is not 
for wholesome refreshment but for anesthesia. 


When you want a really pleasant non-alcoholic beverage, turn to 


ROSS'S cingerate 
—- 


[t is rich, 


fragrance also; 


in weter—pure as in the good wine, in dainty 
and with the gentle spirit Ariel of Champagne dancing 


sweetness, and in 
merrily 


through all, it fully satisfies the desire of the average man for 


PURE WATER MADE PALATABLE 


Try it in the heat and turmoil of the day— 


Try it when the day 


is done— 


It quenches thirst, and cools and calms ; and 


Charms the sense like a stream of melody— 


Like a stream of immortal melody drifting 


Through tender mists from far-away. 


W. A. 


ROSS & SONS, LTD., BELFAST, 


UW eM ATVI TGH AGH MGRROMTH HTT TH 


IRELAND. 


Hereeereeenenpereprerrerepe 
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JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
P.860 





'The Sister of Literature-Tobacco 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in the’Times* 






“The pipe, with solemn inter esing puff, 
Makes half a sentence at 6 Eime énough; 
The dosing sages drop the drowsy strain, # 
Then pouse, and puff and speekand puff 


f again,” COWPER. } 








PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 












Mild and Mediam. 


1/- 


Per oz. 


White Label. 


10; 


Per oz. 











Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 











= 


ARLEN 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 


Associate 


UNL 





EVERY TIME 











CUT YOUR OWN HAIR 


Important New British Invention 
SEND FOR ONE TO-DAY. 
TRY IT AT HOME 


ON APPROVAL 























This is the wonder- 
ful little instrument 
recently described 
by the Daily Mail 
s ~ The Barber in 
the Home.’ It enables 
every man to cut his own 
hair and save the cost, 
time, and trouble of visiting 
the Hairdresser. Mothers can 
cut children’s hair. It is used 
exactly as when combing the hair. 
Nothing to learn. No skill required. 
Everyman’s British Safety Haircutter 
is the only entirely practical machine to 
cut satistactorily the shortest hairs tu the a Lape 
of the neck as well as the longest “on the herd. 


6 


KeepsYour 
Hair Always 
Smart andTrim. 
Saves Valuabie 
Time & Money, 
the onty Entirely 
et fticient Seif- 
Haircutter, 











The price is One Guinea, in case, with extre . 
t bledes 


You can try it without charge or obligation to purchase 
at the oftices of the Company, or send One Guins and 
your name and address for home trial on approval 


Money back if not satisfied. 
for One To-day on Appro 


Send 
EVERYMAN’S BRITISH SAFETY MAIRGUTTER co., Lta 
(Dept. 8.1.), 43 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2 : 











ane 


“For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6¢ 1/- 24 46 














} 
} 
‘A 








FOR, INFORMATION APPLY TO 


4 THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET © 


1&8 MOORGATE S" LONDON EC 

















Soothing 
asan 

Old Time 
Melody 


Spi 


—e SUPER 





you see a Swan, or 
a picture of a Swan, 
or the word Swon— 
think of the very 
best of all Fountpens. 
the bird itseli, the 
“Swan” pen is so clean—so 


smooth-gliding, so easy-flow- 
ing, and livestoagood old age. 


Sold by Stationers and 
Jewellers, 


12,6, 15/-, 21/-, 25/-, 30/-, upwards. 
Ltd,, 79 & 80 High Holborn, London, 
Mancheste:, Paris, Brussels, Zurich, Sydney, Toronto, 

London Fact: 4y—319- 329 Weston Street, S.E. 
House—Mabie, Todd & Co., Inc. New York 





| 


| 







Like 























w.c. 1, 


and Chicago, 


J) VLU LUT A Ut 











CIGARETTE 


Fine Old Virginia aa) 
Cork-Tipped Ovals. 7 


1620 88075 
Spinet 


Mixture 9% 
for the Pipe 22 tor Doz 





“Tt AITH, MEDICINE, AND THE MIND,” b y Dr. 
RUTLAND (with an Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. 1 foe In 
rs y 


view of the widespread interest in the treatment of nervous diso ord 

estion, the publishers have issued a cheap paper-covered editl 
"his work gives the simplest psychological explanation of Suggestiot 
Hypnotism, and Spirit — —THE LONDON PUBLICITY CU., 
Gt. Portland Street, W. 


. price is. 
hae atment, 
ss rp., Ue 
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The Unbuilding of Babel 


Of all buildings ever erected on earth the Tower of Babel 
has cast the biggest and blackest shadow. Few people 
realize how the fellowship of nations is hindexed by the 


confusion of tongues. 


There is one Book, and only one Book, which has 
been printed in languages spoken by seven-tenths of the 
population of the world, and has thus become the 
common properly of mankind. The Bible Society has 
already issued the Gospel in more than 520 different forms 


of speech. 


Of these languages, 300 did not even possess an alphabet, 
until they were reduced to written form in order that more 
members of the human family might receive God’s Word, 
each in his mother tongue. The Bible Society goes on 
publishing the Gospel in some new language on an average 
once every seven weeks. 


Men not only speak in many tongues and speak in 
many dialects, but write in many alphabets. For print- 
ing the Scriptures the Bible Society employs more than sixty 
different forms of characters. These include the ideograms 
of China, the ancient alphabets of Syria and Hindustan, 
the Gothic and Slavonic letters of mid-Europe, and our 
familiar Roman type. 


To publish the Scriptures in 520 languages, and in the 
form which the reader prefers, demands all the knowledge 
and skill which the Bible Society has gained during a century 
of world-wide experience. Through this great co-operative 
institution the Church secures and safeguards the printing of 
the Word of God. 


Gifts will be gratefully received by the Secretaries, Bible 
House, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 





ORIGINAL 
BRITISE 


CINEMA PLAY 


Have you an :dea for a story ? 
Can you think of an original theme? 


‘The ALLIANCE 


FILM CORPORATION 172 
want Five Themes for Cinema Plays. They offer £100 in cash 
for each of th: First Five they select. Their decision is final. 
They do not want Scenarios. 


Simply the PLOT. 


RITE on one side of the paver. Typewrite 

\ X/ your Theme if possible. Do not use more 

than 500 words. The Company does not 

prom'’se to return unaccepted manuscript. Costs 
nothing to enter. Anyone can compete. 

Tee Theme must be c/eax. A strong human 
drama of British life. Plenty of natural action 
and punch. All manuscripts must be received 

by April 2nd, 1920. 

Address all Manuscripis by Registered Post to:— 

‘Editor,’ Box ‘A,’ The Alliance Film Corporation 
Studios, St. Margaret’s-on-Thames, Middlesex. 





DUCKWORTH & CO. 


have now ready large New Impressions of the following 
successful Novels. 


N ight and Day. 


By VIRGINIA Cicer 


Susie. 
By the Hon. Mrs. DOWDALL. 


Children of 
No Man’s Land. 


By G. B. STERN, 
These books are the outstanding novels of the time, 
and cannot be passed over by anyone who wishes to keep 
in touch with present- -day liter: ture. 





The Reader's Library. 


A New Impression of 
English Literature and Society in the 
Eighteenth Century, 


By SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, 


is just ready in this famous series. A list of the fifty 
volumes published in the series can be had post free 
on applic: ition. 





"The Forly- Second Impression of 


The Roadmender, 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS, 
is just ready. It is a book which everyone should read 
and possess. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Postage 5d. 





DUCKWORTH & CO. Publishers, | 
3 Henrietta Street, Covent abe: London, W.C. 


——————SESE =. 


A 20™ CENTURY BOOK 
FOR 20™ CENTURY NEEDS 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


is now Translated into the 
Modern English in everyday use. 











It is known as 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
NEW TESTAMENT 


A Translation into Modern English from the Original Greek 
(Westcott and Herts Text). 
ae In response to a large demand 
a POCKET EDITION has been prepared and is New yaar 
Printed on thin paper, cloth boards, price 3s. 6d. net. 








Prices of other Editions : 


Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth Boards. 2s. Od. net. 
Ordinary os Large 8vo, ie a 3s. Od. net. 
Ordinary a Large Svo, Leather. 4s. 6d. net. 
Presentation ,, On India Paper, Calf./ 6s. Od. net. 
Large Type ,, Royal 8vo, Cloth Boards, 5s. Od. net. 


Postage extra in all cases. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
57 and 59 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
And of all Booksellers. 


Se = =———— oo ==> = —SS SS 

72 00Ks.- _Nor wood Young’s Napole on at E Iba and St 

He ‘lena, 3 vols., profusely ilus., 218, Gulland’s Chinese Porcelain, 

2 vols., £2 2s,; Prints and Drawings by F. Brangwyn, £2 12s. 6d.; Kirkman’s 

British Bi rd Book, 4 vols,, folio, 1911, £5; Grote’s History of Greece, Library 

| Edit., 12 vols., 1846, 63s.; Lionel Johnson’s Poems, 1895, 26s,; Swinburne’s 
| Posthumous Poems, edited by Gosse and Wise, only 300 done, 30s.; Campan’s 


Menwirs of the Private Life of Marie Antoinette, 3 vols., best edit., 1917, £3 3s. ; 
Grant’s The Makers of Black Basal!tes, 1910, 21s.; Riccardi Press Canterbury 
Tales, illus. by Flint, 3 vols., £7 10s. 100,000 Books in stock. Catalogues os 
application,— Edw: urd Baker's Great Booksho op, John Bright Street, Birmingham 
W ANTED, Enc yclopaedia Britannica, 29 vols., Last Ed., ‘India paper, £25 offered 


OOKS !—Over 1,000,000 volumes on every eonaaivabte 
subject, and for all Exams. , second-hand, at half-prices; 4 

| jeu; Catalogue 526 iree. Une of the finest stocks of Rare Books ‘and ‘Fires 

| Lditions, State wants. Books vougiut. best prices given, 

W.& @. FOYLE, LID,, 121-125 Cuaring Cross Koad. Londou. W.0. 2, 
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BROADWAY HOUSE LIST 


WHITHER ?: The British Dreyfus Case. a 


By Major W. A. ADAM, M.A., late M.P. for Woolwich. S8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Truth says: “It is a story full ef interest for all those who care about the way the country is governed ; of interest for all persons in the servi 
of the Crown, . In one respect the English case is worse than the French, for the lying report against M ajor Adam had been virtually rn 
aside, and he had bee +n employed for three years in spite of it, when the secret dossier was dug up from the official refuse-heap and flung public ly at his head 
fn order to silence a troublesome critic in Parliament, This is the way officialdom fights when it is driven back to the wall and the wrongs of its oe 
are in danger of being brought to light. Major Adam discusses remedies for these monstrous abuses of the power of * government,’ ” 








subordinates 


The Spectator,—’* Major Adam has done well to publish a full statement of his case against the War Office, and we trust it will Le widely reed, , eae 
seems to us that this painful case cannot be allowed to remain where it is.” : 
Hon. J, W. FoRTESCUE (in the Observer).—‘*. . . Major Adam's book, the sub-title of which is given, with all too good reason, as the British Dre yius Ca 


He tells his story with great clearness, and with commendable brevity, and with admirable moderation ; and we hope the public will read it and rerpend i it 
... The Army Council has ruined Major Adam only by persistent infraction of the King’s Regulations. To this day he has never seen the report upon whicl 
his condemnation was based, Driven from pillar to post, the Army Council has finally taken refuge in its power of arbitrary dismissal; and jt js high time - 
that a Court of Appeal were established to protect officers from the like injustice and persecution, If such a Court can be set up, then Major Adam will not have 
euifered in vain.” 

Athenaeum,‘ Undoubtedly an absorbing fragment of human history.” 

The book touches the most important constitutional question since the days of Mansfield, 


THE INITIATE: some Impressions of a Great Soul. 


By his Pupil. 8vo. 7s. net. 

A work of absorbing interest to students of the occult. The author, who is a very well-known Englishman but who prefers to remain anonymous, main 
tains that Mahatmas and Masters do not all live in seclusion, nor are they by any means all Indians but of divers nationalities, English included, and are to 
be found by those who know how to seek for them all the world over, His book presents the veiled history of an Adept who lived and worked among his f¢ allow. 
men until a few years ago, but who clected to hide his true identity for the convincing reasons stated in the book itself-——the writer being one of his diy 
A Second Part is written in enc emume writing impressed on the disc = of the Master a the medium of telepathy, 





WONDERS OF INSECT LIFE. Illustrated by Camera “THE CHILD’ S UNCONSCIOUS MIND. By Wu. 
and Microscope, By J. H. CRABTREE, F.R.P.S, 32 Illustrations, 68. net. FRID LAY, Ph.D. 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. ° 
A fascinating book, whether for its text or its pictures, selecting representative 7 = 
nembers of the Insect World to illustrate such eine as Living for a Purpose, Striving PSYCHOLOGY OF THE NORMAL AND SU B- 
br the Best, Helping One Another, Bearing Each Other's Burdens, Sympathy in | NORMAL. By H. H. GopDARD. Director Ohio 


ge uy — the —- a! Life-histories of beetles, butterflies, flies, dragon- Bure au of Juvenile Research, Lge, 8vo, 48 Plates and figs. Bibliography and 
es, aps, Gecs, grasshoppers, ac, Index, 25s. net, 


CONFESSIONS OF AN OPERA SINGER. By THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE FUTURE. By 
KATHLEEN HOWARD, With & Plates on art paper. Svo, 7s, 6d. net. Prof. EMILE BOIRAC, With 7 Plates on art paper, Svo. 10s, 6d, net, * 
rE atre me ly interesting autobiographical reminiscences © Jf operatic life in America, This exccedingly important French work lays the corner-stone of the New Psychology, 


SN ee ENCYCLOPADIA OF OCCULTISM. By Lewis 








THE CHURCHES OF BELGIUM. By W. Ran- | SPENCE, A large 4to of 500 pages in double-col. with a series ot 
DOLPH, With 80 Ilustrations on art paper, including 2 Plans and a Key- | Illustrations from ancient sources, 25s, net. 
Map. 8vo, 6s, net. The first really comprehensive encyclopedia of occultism in all its manifold 
branches,supplying,in a! phabetical form, a very real literary and scientific desideratum, 
5 | 
AN IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION TO PSYCHO-ANALYSIS, | PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


TOTEM AND TABOO: Resemblances between the ‘LIFE AFTER DEATH: Problems of the 


header avg . : b — . Future 
Psychic Lives of Savages and Neurotics, By Dr, FREUD, 8vo, 10s, 6d, net, 


Life and its Nature. By J. H. HYSLOP, LL.D., Sec, Amer, $.P.R., formerly 


THE WORKING LIFE OF ENGLISHWOMEN IN |, Prot. of Logic in Columbia Univ. 9%. net. 


A fearless investigation by one of the founders of the Amer, S.P.R., giving the fruits 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTU RY. By ALI ‘E of his years of thought and* search, 
CLARK, 8vo, 10s, 6d. net, | 
The result of long and patient study of contemporary records, Tt is fall of human New Book by Professor HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., F.G5S, 


bole — and rtp s much ~ on questions of deep importance for ey The con- THE RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT WORLD 
ast between the economic efficiency and the lives of women belonging to "* The Common j . + a r * 
People,” that is the tradesmen and farmers (the backbone of the nation), and the WRITTEN BY THE SPIRITS THEMSELY\ ES. 


miserable fate of the women and children of the class of wage-earners, is inost thrilling, és, net, 

ANIMAL FOODSTUFFS: their Production and| THE THEORY OF THE MECHANISM OF SUR- 
Consumption, with special reference to the British Empire. By E. W. | VIVAL: the Fourth Dimension and its Applica: 
SHANAHAN, D.S*. (Econ.). &vo, 10s, 6d, net, | tions, By W. WHATELY SMITH, With several figs. 5s. net 

THE BURIAL OF THE DEAD. By Lt.-Col. W.H.F. THE NURSERIES OF HEAVEN: a Series of 
BASEVI, Cr, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, Essays by various writers concerning the Future Life of Children, with 


Experiences of their Manifestation after Death, Edited by Rev, G, VALE 
OWEN and H. A. DALLAS, 5s, net, 


INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY. | : a ee 3 
THE HUMAN MOTOR AND THE SCIENTIFIC | CHILDREN OF THE DAWN, By E. Katuakixe 


FOUNDATIONS OF LABOUR. By JULES AMAR, \'THE OTHER SIDE GOD'S DOOR: Messages 
D.Sc, 309 MMlustrations, Lge. 8vo, 30s, net. : os ig y Se a oan nen ia 
By far the most pactone: es. work on the ichole subject hitherto published. an ar mag ht eet Daly, sod ethane, By MABEL SUS 

MOTION-STUDY FOR THE HANDICAPPED THROUGH JEWELLED WINDOWS : or Spi'i- 

AND THE FIT. By F. G. GiLBreti. With 73 | ualism in the Church, By F, ¢. RAYNOR, Author of The Angels of Movs. 

fine photos, presenting the author's latest inventions in fatigue-saving, | és, Gd. net. 

fatigue-registering, and similar apparatus, Svo, &s, 6d. net, LIBRARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
LECTURES ON INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY. | sedfer Gen. Gah cae to. @0, 2th. 


By BERNARD MUSCIO, M.A., Investigator for the Industrial Fatigue 


Board, 7 figures. Second edn. 6s, 6d. net. si i MUSIC OF SPAIN. By C. Van VECHTEN. 


wan? - With Preface and Notes by Prof. P. G. MORALES, 8 Plates on art papet 
so PAPERS ON SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT: SHORT STUDIES IN THE NATURE OF MUSIC. 


preceded by an appreciation of Taylor and his work by F, B. CopLey, 5s, net. | By H, ANTCLIFFE, 
Two classics in the literature of Efficiency, by the founde: of Scientific Management, | A complete list of the Series on application. 
SLEEPING FOR HEALTH. By E. F., Bowers, 
| M.D, 2s. 6d. net. 


TIMBERS AND THEIR USES. By WREN WINN. An indispensable guide for those who suffer from Insomnia. 
wie a Series of fine Mlustrations of Grains of Wood, Svo, 10s, 6d, net, TROUT-FISHING IN BROOKS . its Science and 


Invaluable to all woodworkers, merchants, and all interested in the conversion . viet - 
use of timber, . . —— ee a Art. By G. GARROW-GREEN, With numerous Illustrations. Js. 6d, net, 


THREE NEW NOVELS. CAMERA WORK for Ple ‘asure, Utility and Profit. 


T ne nan fa , Is :. Js. ne By J. H. CRABTREE, F.R.P.S, With Plates and Illustrations, 1s. 6d. net. 
(1) IN QUEST OF KIN. By Louisa Bice. “7s. net. HOW TO PLAY CARDS. By Major H. 8. Browsixc. 





(2) AUBERON HOPE. By Arruur Honv. 6s. net. | 164 pp. 1s. 6d. net. 
yr ~ a vite up-to-date book on Royal Auction, Solo Whist, Poker, nd 15 other games 
(3) ARTHUR. By Mrs. L. W. GrirritH, 5s. net. played sas hin cit i nd oon 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd.; ond KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., Ltd, 
Srenbwes House, 68-74 Carter “an E.C. 
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The famous Manx Novelist 


HALL 
CAINE 


ag sniameeneienensneiinaa=es EE 
The Woman Thou 
Gavest Me. 
* 4 great and impressive work, a work 
of might and a work of high purpose, an 
achievement of which, as literature, the 
author can be proud, but of which, as an 
influence upon serious thinkers, he has 
«till more reason to be satisfied.”"—-Mawn- 
cuEesTER City News (J. Cuming Walters). 


The Christian. 


“The book is a splendid one, an out- 
spoken ‘challenge against the world, the 
flesh and the devil. It is absorbingly 
fascinating and interesting, enchaining 
the attention, riveting it in fact ; and the 
amount of knowledge of London dis- 
played by the author is simply astound- 
ing. —MANCHESTER COURIER. 


The Eternal City. 


“It is a work of unusual and dis- 
tinguished ambition. Indeed, Mr. Caine 
may be said to combine with a con- 
scientious and elaborate industry a degree 
of ambition which increases with every 
new story he puts forth.” 

—DaILy CHRONICLE, 


The Manxman. 

“THE MANXMAN goes very straight 
to the roots of human passion and emotion. 
It is a remarkable book, throbbing with 
human interest.’”-—TiMEs. 

“This is a very fine and great story— 
one of the finest and greatest of our time. 

.» Mr. Hall Caine reaches heights 
which are attained only by the greatest 
masters of fiction.” —Mr. T. P. O’ConNor. 


The Bondman. 

“Mr. Hall Caine has in this work 
placed himself beyond the front rank of 
the novelists of the day. He has produced 
a story which, for the ingenuity of its 
plot, for its literary excéllence, for its 
delineations of human passions, and for 
its intensely powerful dramatic scenes, is 
distinctly ahead of all the fictional 
literature of our time, and fit to rank with 
the most powerful fictional writings of 
the past century.”’—ScorsMan, 


The Prodigal Son. 


“A story of purely human interest, 
powerfully told, and dealing, like all the 
best works of the kind, with broad types 


of character easy to recognise and to 
comprehend. . The author’s charac- 
teristic excellences—picturesque narra- 


tive, a strong grasp of character, and a 
masterful rendering of human nature in 
its supreme agonies of rebellion and 
despair—have never been more effectively 
displayed.”—Daity Graruic. 


The White Prophet. 


“Written with en almost passionate 
sincerity. . . . Mr. Hall Caine tells his 
story with simplicity, clearness, and with 
abounding picturesqueness.”’ 

—Dairy GRAPHIC. 


The Scapegoat. 


‘You must by all means read this 
absorbing novelist’s romance, ‘The 
Scapegoat.’ Mr. Hall Caine is master of 
that most difficult of arts—the roman- 
cist s—by which the distant and ideal is 
80 cunningly painted as to be indistin- 
guishable from the real and solid fore- 
ground you can touch with your hand.” 

TRUTH, 


~— 











LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 20 an 


The Leading American Novelist 


JOSEPH 
HERGESHEIMER 


The Three Black 
Pennys. 


“Tt possesses form as undoubtedly as 
a precious stone shaped to fit exactly into 
a band of gold possesses form. In recol- 
lection, the last sentence being read, the 
reader's impression of the book as a 
whole assures something of the smooth 
solidity of a well-fashioned gem. When 
the last sentence is finished, nothing 
vague or superfluous is left to blur the 
outline; the substance is all neatly 
packed into the form, rounded off, 
disposed of, completed. The sense of 
conclusiveness is so satisfactory, and also 
so rare, that we could enjoy it separately 
from any feeling of pity or pleasure 
aroused by the fortunes of the characters, 
as a blind man might enjoy the shape 
of a stone though unable to see its colour. 
An unusual novel to be read slowly, 
thoughtfully, and with a sense of luxury.” 

—TIMEs, 


Java Head. 

“The story is very powerfully con- 
structed with admirable economy of 
material, and yet progressing with the 
swift, subtle movement of a snake. It 
creates a world hitherto unrevealed in 
the English novel, and it invests the 
characters with an air of convincing 
plausibility and sincerity. The picture 
bites into the imagination, filling the 
fancy with the strange uncomfortable 
suggestion. It is vital, significant work, 
of a kind that only appears at rare 
intervals, and may be said in its way to 
mark an epoch of new impressions and 
provocative possibilities.”’ 

—Daity TELEGRAPH, 

“In JAVA HEAD Mr. Hergesheimer 
has achieved an artistic success as remark- 
able as in THE THREE BLACK 
PENNYS. The same qualities, psycho- 
logical sureness, creative intensity, a rare 
delight and skill in reanimating with 
fresh living colour the fading picture of 
a vanished generation, are apparent, 
Indeed, the space, not large, in which 
the author has grouped with masterly 
ease the members of his Salem families 
charms no less by its vivacity of move- 
ment than by its brilliaxce of colouring. 
We yield ourselves unreservedly to our 
author’s spell, and salute him as a master 
of his craft. One perceives that there is 
beauty of design in the structure of the 
whole, and this, springing from the 
author's philosophy of life, reinforces the 
wsthetic appeal of a memorable novel,” 

—Daity Malin, 


Gold and Iron. 


“GOLD AND IRON is a convincing 
proof that Hergesheimer is a master of 
fiction of a new kind, since it is realism 
infused by a subtle beauty. The book 
contains three stories, which grip one like 
actual, poignant experiences, The stories 
live.”-—OUTLOOK. 


“ 


Full of thrill, mystery and excitement. 
All these stories are virile and teem with 
interest.””--New STATESMAN, 


Ready Shortly 
Two new volumes ty Mr, Hergesheimer, 
Linda Condon 
The Happy End 





The Novelist of the West Country 
EDEN 
-PHILLPOTTS 


Brunel’s Tower. 


** The atmosphere of ‘ Brunel's Tower’ 
the honesty and pride of its workers, 
make a charming picture ; we are grateful 
to Mr. Phillpotts for showing how 
pleasant a place industrial Devon can be. 
This book proves what we have always 
suspected, that fifty years of Devon is 
better than a eycle of the Five Towns, 
for all the fortunes made there.” 

—Daity CHRONICLE. 

‘Rarely has Mr. Phillpotts’ art shown 
itself more finished and delightfully inde- 
pendent than in his story of ‘ Brunel's 
Tower.’ . . . It is doubtless because he 
makes us see it all so clearly and repre- 
sents every character he brings on the 
scene as taking some share in the work 
that his book has such an aspect of 
completeness and artistry. ‘There are no 
purple patches, no descriptive digressions 
here. In narrative and in dialogue, in 
indication of setting and in grouping 
figures, it is all of a piece.” 

—Scunpay Times, 


Old Delabole. 


“Mr. Phillpotts has now broken new 
ground with great success. As goes 
almost without saying, his descriptive 
work is brilliant, but it is no more ex- 
cellent than the life-like conception of 
his more prominent characters. A strong 
human interest shows the skill and 
sympathy with which the author main- 
tains his admirable powers.” 

—Braprorp Dairy Trerecrark, 


The Nursery. 

“It is in his delineation of character 
that Mr. Phillpotts excels. He surveys 
his puppets with kindly humour and true 
sympathy. His broad and _ tolerant 
outlook reflects itself on every page, and 
there are wise and pithy sayings, worthy 
of remembrance, concerning the problems 
of life... . . A description of the old-time 
ceremony of the opening of the Colne 
oyster fishery is a masterly piece of 
work,’’—SPHERE. 


. 
The Spinners. 

* He is a thoroughly agreeable writer 
with a fine sense of prose rhythm and a 
power of rendering with distinction all 
the manly poetry ol the English country.” 

— TIMEs. 

“One of the strongest of his books 
dealing with the workers of England.” 

— SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH. 


. 

Storm in a Teacup. 

**For many a year the issue of a new 
novel by Eden Phillpotts has afforded a 
pleasurable anticipation rarely, if ever, 
failing of complete realisation. *‘ A Storm 
in a Teacup ° satisfies thfe highest expecta- 
tion.”—Werst Mon. News. 

“Tt is a delightful and humorous idyll 
of Devonshire life.” 

— SATURDAY 


. 
Miser’s Money. 

In this novel Mr. Phillpotts returns to 
Dartmoor, the scene of so many of his 
early triumphs. His new book is the 
story of a fortune, of the man who made 
it, and what he did with it, and how it 
affected the lives of those into whose 
hands it came. 


The Whirlwind. 


This famous novel is now only 


able in a cheaper edition, 2s. net 


REVIEW. 


d 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Descriptive List of New Books Posted on request 


BY NILE AND TIGRIS 


By Sir E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D., 

Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiqui- 
ties, British Museum. A Narrative of Jour- 
neys in Egypt and Mesopotamia on behalf 
of the British Museum, 1886-1913. In Two 
Volumes, with many Illustrations. £3 3s. net. 


HENRY FOX, ist LORD HOLLAND 


His Family and Relations. By the EARL OF 
ILCHESTER. ‘* These volumes, with their 
wealth of unpublished documents, are a 
valuable and delightful addition to the library 
of all who read _ history.’’—Daily News. 
With Iliustrations. Two Volumes. 32s. net. 


INDIAN NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 


A HISTORY OF THE. By Sir VERNEY 
LOVETT, K.C.S.I. ‘*‘A very careful history. 
His qualifications for the task, apart from 
those implied by thirty-five years of public 
service in the country, are a preference for 
definite facts over loose generalisation, com- 
plete honesty of purpose, and a temper not 
to be ruffled by political controversy.’’— 
Sunday Times. 12s. net. 


WILD LIFE IN CANADA 


By Captain ANGUS BUCHANAN, M.C., 
author of ‘‘ Three Years of War in E. Africa.” 
The record of an expedition to almost unknown 
regions, written with a broad, free outiook 
that will interest layman and naturalist alike. 
With Illustrations. 15s. net. 


THE LETTER AND THE SPIRIT 


By M. G. GLAZEBROOK, D.D., Canon of 





Ely. A reply to the Bishop of Ely’s criticism 
of the author’ s ‘* The Faith of a sagen 
Churchman.’ net. 


THE HERON OF CASTLE CREEK 


By A. W. REES. With a Memoir of the 
author by J. K. HUDSON. ‘A book not to 
be forgotten ; it will be treasured by many a 
Nature-lover and its usefulness will not end 
with one generation.’-—Liverpool Daily 
Courier. 7s. 6d. net. 


ECONOMIC STATESMANSHIP 


By J. ELLIS BARKER, author of ‘‘ Modern 
Germany,’’ &c. The great industrial and 
financial problems arising out of the war. 
Second, very greatly enlarged, edition. 
16s. net. 


After a GREAT SUCCESS in Irish 


Municipal Elections, is now before 


P. Parliament in 


1. The HOME RULE Bill—for two Irish Parliaments. 
2. The P.R. Bill—for the House of Commons. 
3. The LOCAL ELECTIONS Bill—for Municipal Cou tcils. 


P.R. should be UNDERSTOOD BY ALL. 


Read a concise and lucid explanation in The 


REFORM of POLITICAL REPRESENTATION. 


— FISCHER WILLIAMS, C.B.E., Barrister-at-Law. 2/6 net 








LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 


ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 1. 





———______ 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH’s BOOKS 








This important book will be Obtainable 
at all Libraries and Booksellers on 
MARCH 11th. 


MY CAMPAIGN 
MESOPOTAMIA 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL 





Sir CHARLES V. F. TOWNSHEND, k.c.z., ps0, 
HIS brilliant record of one of the great cam- 
paigns of the War will appeal not only 

to the general reader, but it is one which 
no tactician, amateur or protessional, can afford 
to neglect. It has all the stirring qualities of 
romance and the value of a scientific study jp 
military tactics; for General Townshend not only 
relates what he did, but precisely why and how 
it was done. Seldom has a more striking and 
impressive, or more valuable, work been produced, 


Portrait Frontispiece and fifteen 
Maps and Plans. Cloth, 28s. net. 


ORDER TO-DAY. 





62 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 2 


ees 





ANDREW MELROSE’S 


saree ve oad W BOOKS 


A Fascinating Life of Jesus. 


The Syrian Christ 
By ABRAHAM MITRIE 
Demy 8vo. 

The Church Times says: “‘ He has rendered admirable service 
to all Bible students. His work is of permanent value.” 
The Glasgow Herald says: ‘* The writer, himsolf a Syrian, 


RIHBANY. Price 9s. net. 


born not far from where our Lord was born, and brought up 
under almost the same conditions, lets us see the Bible from the 
inside, and in so doing throws a flood of welcome light upon many 
passages which are otherwise apt to cause dilliculty to our 
Western minds.” 

The Aberdeen Free Press says: ‘‘ The work throws light on 
many things in the Bible, but it is chiefly valuable as illuminating 
the life and teaching of Jesus. It is as informing as it is 
fascinating. 

The Sunday Times says: ‘This is a peculiarly fresh and 


valuable book on the i. If anyone doubted the 
fidelity of the Gospel to Syrian life, his doubts would be remeved 
by the testimony of this writer.’ 





The Letters of Dona!d Hankey | 


(A Student in Arms) 2nd Edition. 


Edited (with Notes) by EDWARD MILLER, M.A. Price 
9s. net. 
The Challenge says: “ This is a book which must be possessed 


and would fain understand their fellow-men.’ 


by all who love 


—— 





Torment A Study in Patriotism 
By Cc. E. JACOMB. Price 6s. net. 
The Sunday Times says: ‘A vivid journal which should 
excite considerable discussion.” 








London Scenes 
By W. R. TITTERTON. 
by N. Witnerow. 


Price 3s. 6d. net. Tilustrated 


—_—— 


ANDREW MELROSE, Lp. 





LONDON: 
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YPRES 1914. 


Being a German official account, issued by the General Staff. Authorised 
sasiation with introduction and notes by the Historical Section of the Com- 


trai mittee of Imperial Defence, 63, net. 








NOTES OF A CAMP FOLLOWER 

oN THE WESTERN FRONT. By E. W. HORNUNG, “ An admirable | 

victure of the work done in the Y.M.C.A. huts and of the men by whom they | 

aaa so much appreciated.”—Westminster Gazette, ‘ A book such as one | 

joves .. . gives a peep into the very heart of the soldier.”—Church Times, | 
6s. net. 


ROMANCE’ OF THE BATTLE-LINE 


IN FRANCE. By J. E. 0. BODLEY, Author of “ France."” An historical 
zuide to the invaded regions. ‘‘ Mr. Bodley recalls in two attractive essays 
tho historical associations of the country through which the battle front ran 
for four strenuous years... . He knows France so well.’’—Spectator, 

7s, 6d. net, 





THE NAVY EVERYWHERE. 


By CONRAD CATO, Author of “ The Navy in Mesopotamia,” 
book we wanted.’’- ‘A quite excellent tale,”—T'imes 
Maps, 10s, 6d, net 





* This is the 


Observer. Literary 


S ipplemer t, 


THE BOLSHEVIK 


By JOHN POLLOCK. “ Well written. 

to study it, and form their own opinion upon its facts.”"—Church Family News- 

paper, “A magnificent and crushing indictment of the Bolsheviks. No 

other werk has conjured up such a vivid picture of the loathsome misery and 

degradation to which Communisin can drag a country."”—Suaturday Review. 
7s. 6d. net. 


ADVENTURE. 


We recommend our readers 





ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 


By JAMES I. OSBORNE. “An excellent monograph, 

admirable exposition of a character of singular and beautiful integrity. 

Mr. Osborne respects Clough too much to over-praise him—and I, Mr, Osborne.” 

—Affable Hawk in The New Statesman, “ A very careful and interesting piece 
of werk.”—W,. L. CouRTNEY in The Daily Telegraph, 8s, 6d. net, 





A most 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By NESTA H. WEBSTER, 
boek “should be in the hands of every Labour Leader. 





LORD SYDENHAM In The Times stated that the 
* 21s, net. 


HENRY V. 


By R. B. MOWAT, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. A new volume 

in Constable's Kings and Queens Series. “‘ In its combination of deep learning 

and literary charm and genuine enthusiasm, Mr. Mowat’s book appeals to a 

very wide public. It should long hold its place as the standard life of the 
warrior King.”—British Weckly, 10s, 6d. net, 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
IN WAR AND PEACE. By Sir WILLIAM BEVERIDGE, K.C.B., formerly 


Secretary, Ministry of Food, now Director of the London School of Economics 
This book summarises THE CASE FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE. 2s, net, 








RECENT FICTION 


a 





—— 





THE FOUR _HORSEMEN. 

















By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ. 5th Impression, 63. net, 
KEITH’S DARK TOWER. 
By ELEANOR H. PORTER, Author of the “ Polyanna” books, etc, 6s, net. | 
| 
- 
THE OUTLAW. | 
By MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of “ Gudrid the Pair,” ete, 6s, net. | 
LOVE OF BROTHERS. | 
Oe semew eo + | 
By KATHARINE TYNA N, Author of ‘‘ Rose of the Garden,”’ ete, Gs, net. | 
HEARTS HAVEN. 
By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM, Author of “ Jewel,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 








= | 





10-12 ORANGE STREET LONDON W.C. | 


MACMILLAN’S LIST 
Life of 
William Booth, 


the Founder of the Salvation Army. 


By HAROLD BEGBIE. With three Photogravures and 
numerous other Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols, 8vo. 
£2 2s. net, 

The Westminsier Gazette :—“ Mr. Harold Begbie’s biography 
of one of the most notable men of the last half-century is a 
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